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in the payment of expenses?’ The less the better; and it would 
diminish the amount thus diverted, if the paid servants of the 


| fund were selected from among persons who haye suffered by the 


revolt. 


While our soldiers are falling in India, Sheffield is erecting a 


| monument to the soldiers who have fallen in the Crimea. The 


idea originated with working men; the Duke of Cambridge, 


| cousin to the Queen and Commander-in-chief of the Army, wields, 


| the trowel in laying the foundation-stone. 


He has brought 


| together the two extremes of society, in the utterance of a strong, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tus is the week between the Indian mails, and we have had a 
comparative scarcity of those supplemental communications which 
have been poured out in the intermediate weeks. India, how- 
ever, is still the conspicuous topie at every public meeting ; and 
the report of every speech,—like every sermon that reaches us as 
the printed literature of the Fast Day aceumulates,—does but 
repeat the evidence of a general agreement on the subject. One 
point has been brought rather more into discussion—the position 
and maintenance of the East India Company. Mr. Willoughby, 
one of the Directors, has been defending the Company against the 
charge of having caused the revolt; and Lord John Hay, who 
has indirect alliance with the incorporated Merchant Princes, also 
appears among their champions. He makes a just if not a new 
remark—that the very progress of England in India must neces- 
sarily have created discontent among the Mussulman and 
Hindoo conservatives ; for the Mussulmans still remember their 
own supremacy, and the Hindoo of any high caste is horrified at 
institutions which, like the railway, admit the lowest pariah who 
can pay to take his place in the first-class carriage by the side 
of the Brahmin. Probably we shall ultimately come to the 
conclusion that the East India Company is neither free | 
from blame nor chargeable with all that has been amiss; 

but these defences of the outposts show that the Directors | 
and their friends anticipate attack in Parliament. They | 
will have it, beginning perhaps in the session of 1857, but 

certainly not closing then. h so fast ; | 


Events will not march 
for it is not the fashion to dispose of any great measure at 
least until the ‘ next session” after it is first debated. Mean- | 
while, there is a good deal of misconception as to the responsibility 
ofthe Company and as to its real position ; for by a gradual process 
the once separate commercial company has been transmuted into 
a regular department of the Executive Government, only carried 
on by a distinct commission. Even its obstructive tendency prin- 
cipally lies in the appearance rather than the reality of separag | 
tion, for that diverts the public responsibility and shields the real 
rulers of India from moral compulsion. The East India Direction | 
has become little more than whipping-boy to the Board of Control. 
Another question, considerably smaller but of more imme- 
diate interest, is raised in the correspondence between Sir John 
Pakington and my Lord Mayor. The people in Worcestershire 
were anxious to contribute to the Relief Fund, but had some 
doubts as to the authority and responsibility of those who have 
undertaken the administration; and Sir John presented him- 
self as medium for instituting a direct inquiry. The reply 
simply states the existence of certain committees and their days 
of meeting ; leaving the public still uninformed as to the means of 
enforcing responsibility in the committee, whether for the custody 
of the funds or for their right distribution. Whether a Royal 
Commission would do better, who can tell? In cither ease, 
probably, the practical duties are left to the paid servants, and | 
the question of administration turns upon the proper choice of | 
those servants. The existence of large funds implies offices and | 
salaries, and in the competition to obtain places the best men | 
are not always chosen, One point occurs to us as worthy of con- | 
sideration. The fund is intended for the relief of sufferers by the | 
revolt in India; but how much of the amount will be diverted | 
[Latest Eprrroy.] 


| the United Principality. 


national feeling, which could not be better expressed than in 
his own hearty language. Acts of this kind do more to ani- 
mate the community in its national action, more probably even 
to promote recruitment, than the most turgid humbug of the 
recruiting-sergeant. 


From day to day movements of troops towards India have 
been announced. It is expected that a considerable body will 
shortly depart from Colchester ; a West India regiment is or- 
dered for Indian service ; and troops, we sec, are announced in 
the military news as haying been sent from the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘The Globe, apparently from more oflicial intelligence 
than that which has oozed out through the ordinary “ naval 
and military intelligence,” estimates that four strong and 
seasoned regiments haye thus been despatched to India from 
the Cape ; the inhabitants of Cape Town and the neighbourhood 
having cheerfully undertaken to do the duty of a garrison, As 
the demand for horses was considerable, private studs have been 
placed at the disposal of the Colonial Government. The colo- 
nists show that they have a full share of British feeling; and 
Governor Grey, who has been awakened to the urgent necessity 
in India, is not now likely to feel the want of troops in his own 
colony ° 

Repeated demands were not necessary in another colony: no 
sooner did Sir Henry Ward hear of the need in India, than he 
sent every British soldicr from Ceylon—from that Ceylon which 
had recently gone through something very like a revolt of its 
indigenous population. The fact that Sir Henry can thus spare 
the troops is highly creditable to his government of the island. 


We some time since mentioned the succour which Sir James 


| Higginson had hastily sent; and now we learn that the West 


Indies are sparing their troops for Indian service, as well as the 
Cape—the last still not ill provided, ‘This is all very well with 


| reference to the internal defence of the Colonies which haye sent 


the largest succours; but what if enemies appear in Europe ? 
Our Colonies are the outposts of our ‘ greatness,” and how 


| are they to be garrisoned against attacks from without ? 


A hint has been thrown out that the second election in Mol- 
davia has not been more genuine than the first; and that the 
new representative body, which has pronounced in favour of 
union, is as little to be relied upon as that which was fayour- 
able to continued separation. The Principalities, it is said, are 
in too disorganized a state to go through the process of an elec- 
tion; but the truth of the matter appears to be, that Moldavia 
and Wallachia are not to settle the question of separation or 
union—it is the Great Powers who are to settle it. Their reso- 
lution is, ‘‘ to maintain the rights and dignity of the Ottoman em- 
pire,” while seeking ‘ to ameliorate the destiny of the Principali- 
with the ideas and necessities of the different 


ties in accordance 
In a curious reply addressed 


classes composing their society.” 


| to the Unionists of Moldavia, Sir Henry Bulwer, the British 


Commissioner, thus bluntly explains the matter. The Powers or 
the majority of Powers have come to the conclusion that union 
would be one step towards a temporary independence ; and as 
there is to be no union, no “ foreign prince” is to be placed over 
There is some ground for the argument 
that to establish a Principality colourably independent, would 
break into the integrity of Turkey, and would render the sepa- 
rated territory more available for absorption by neighbouring 
potentates. [ut the present position of the Powers amounts to 
a confession that the reference to Moldavia and Wallachia for 


their opinion on the subject was nothing more than a “ sham,” 
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The fact that the intelligence received om Monday from the 
United States induced the Bank of England to raise its rate of 
discount on Tuesday to 8 per cent, is almost enough to indicate 
the character of the news, It was exactly in sequel to that 
which we noticed last week. The crisis was gradually develop- 
ing its third stage, and the commonwealth was doing what it 
best could, without much concert or unity of action, to meet the 
difficulty. The Federal Government was making the public pay- 


ments as fast as possible, in order that a proportionate amount of | 


money might be placed in the hands of the commercial 
classes. The New York papers greatly praise Mr. Cobb, the 


Secretary to the Treasury, for reducing his balances from about | 


12,000,000 dollars to 3,000,000 dollars, by rapid payments. 


And the United States Government was rapidly extinguishing | 


its small public debt by buying up stocks at a high premium. 
The merchants at Boston assembled in public meeting and passed 


resolutions encouraging each other to support the banks, and the | 


banks to support them. In Pennsylvania the Governor was in- 
viting the Legislature to adopt laws for a period of suspension, as 
if it were to last for some time. Houses of long standing and 
high repute were announced among the failures. Altogether the 
trouble and anxiety were decidedly increasing ; but various sums 
—some hundreds of thousands each—were reckoned upon as 
ayailable on this side for American purposes. 
kind, combined with the failure of the corresponding payments 
from America to Europe, have seriously shaken or brought down 
houses in the commercial towns both of England and France. 
The run for money is universal, extending over the whole Con- 
tinent ; and the Bank of France has followed the Bank of Eng- 
land in defensively raising its discount to 74 per cent. 

The Birmingham Conference brought together a class of men 
who may be considered to embody some of the most matured 
ideas on the subject of social progress, or “ Sociology” as it was 
called in the earlier programmes of the new Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, The Art Exhibition in Manchester, 
which closed at the end of last week, was an effort in the same 
direction, somewhat more popular, but decidedly more superficial. 
The professed object was to give the people of the manufactur- 
ing districts specimens of art applied to useful and industrial ob- 
jects; but that project was swamped in a great exhibition of 
ornamental art and archeology, and there was much more of 
patronage for the working classes, and of sight-seeing for all, 
than of training for the industrial order. Still, the duty of as- 
sisting the less fortunate in efforts to render the benefits of civi- 
lization more equal, has seized wpon the educated mind in all 
parts of the country. We see it, for instance, not only in the 
centre of manufacturing Lancashire, or in the conference of pro- 
fessed sociologists at Birmingham, but in the friendly contro- 
versy at the West Kent agricultural meeting, between Mr. 
George Norman and Mr, Caird, on the comparative merits of the 
Seotch and English systems of agriculture, with reference to the 
position, comfort, and opportunities of the labouring classes. 
The principle of “ aide-toi” has been humanized and elevated by 
wedding it to a principle of higher authority—“ Loye thy 
neighbour as thyself.” . . 


Che Cantt. 

Srxce her return to Windsor Castle, the Queen has exercised herself 
on horseback both out-of-doors and in the Riding-house, in company 
with the Prince Consort and the elder children, The Duchess of Kent 
called on Saturday, and the Queen returned the visit on Monday. 

The Prince of Wales has returned from his sojourn abroad. He landed at 
Dover on Monday evening, and arrived at Windsor Castle on Tuesday. 

Among the guests at the Castle have been, Sir Charles Wood, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir William Codrington, the Dean of Windsor, the Duke 
of Cambridge, Lord Burghersh, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, 
and Lady Constance Villiers, 

Sir William Ouseley had audience of the Queen yesterday, on his de- 
parture to Central America on a special mission. 


Che Aletropalis. 


An outbreak of cholera at Stratford caused the Association of Officers 
of Health to assemble on Saturday last; Mr. John Simon, President, in 
the chair. From a report presented by a Committee of the Association, 
it appears that there have been fifteen cases of cholera at Stratford, 
seven of which were fatal. The first death took place on the 2d Octo- 
ber. The site of the outbreak is Abbey Row, West Ham, Stratford. 
The row of houses, sixteen in number, is surrounded by marsh land, 
much impregnated with sewage, and only a few feet above the level of 
the Thames. The water used by the inhabitants is pumped up from a 
well contaminated, it is supposed, by infiltration from the cesspools. 
The handle of the pump was taken away on the 12th, and since that 
day only one case has occurred, but that was fatal. 
sures have been taken is not stated. 

Dr. R. D. Thompson has analyzed the water from the pump-well in 
Abbey Row. The total impurity amounted to 56.16 grains in a gallon, 
comprising 4.40 grains of organic matter. 











Demands of this | 


What other mea- | 


The Court of Bankruptcy has been oceupied by proceedings in the case of 
Messrs. Sadgrove and Ragg, upho , Who have failed for some thou- 
sands, The peculiarity brought out in the examimation on Tuesday was the 
extraordinary mode in which Mr. Ragg, the managing man of the firm 
had dealt in ‘aecommodation bills. The firm began business in 1854 with 3 
eapital of only 19607. Ragg had raised above 200,000/7. by means of ac. 
commodation bills. His plan was to draw a bill, get it accepted by per. 
sons employed for the — and discount it as a genuine trade bij] at 
10 per cent. In this way, three youths in his employ accepted bills for many 
thousands ; not in their own names, but in the names of other persons, who 
Ragg said, could not write, and had authorized him to get some one to write 
for them. Sometimes the acceptor was a person not in his employ, and Rage 
paid him at the rate of about a shilling for each acceptance. One of these 
was a “ Mr, Smith, of the Isle of Wight” ; another was Mr. Woodman, “ a 
| poor man living in London” ; a third was ‘* Mr. Brown, of Stratford Ter. 
race” ; a fourth was a milliner working for the firm, Mr. Commissioner 
| Holroyd suspended judgment. 

The petition for winding-up the Royal Surrey Gardens Company came 
again before Commissioner Fane on Saturday. Though all parties agreed in 
seeking a postponement of the matter, they could not let slip the oceasion 
for a wrangle, but assailed each other with great vigour ; making the court 
apparently, the arena for a very noisy debate, with its ‘* laughter,” “ No, 
!”? and the like. Eventually the Commissioner adjourned the case to the 


} no, 


19th December. 





At the Surrey Quarter-Sessions, held at Kingston on Wednesday, there 
was an illustration of the chaos that exists in the system of licensing places 
| of amusement : the Middlesex Magistrates, spite of representations of in- 
} habitants and police, gave the Cremorne Gardens carte blanche to keep open 

all night if the proprietor so please: the Surrey Magistrates have licensed 
} Vauxhall Gardens and the Surrey Gardens only on condition that they be 
closed at midnight, while they will only allow music and not dancing at the 
Manorhouse Gardens, but seem to place no restriction on the time for 
losing. 

Some time since, Mr. Beadon, the Westminster Magistrate, convicted 
Charles Thorp of keeping a betting-house in Jermyn Street, and sentenced 
him to be imprisoned for two months. The convict gave notice of appeal, 
and the appeal was heard by the Middlesex Magistrates on Saturday. The 
case was very clear—Thorp carried on a roaring betting trade in Jermyn 
Street. Technical objections urged in the appellant’s favour were overruled ; 
the conviction was aflirmed; and Thorp was taken into custody to undergo 
his imprisonment. 


| 


| 


Cc 


The brothers Marks, coach-builders, and Abraham Simmonds, have been 
committed by the Marylebone Magistrate on a charge of fraudulently dis- 
posing of property belonging to the creditors of John Marks. There isa 
deficiency of 66297, 

A short well-dressed man, whose name appeared on the charge-sheet as 
| the ** Reverend Mr. Prettyman,’’ was charged before the Southwark Magis- 

trate, on Saturday, with being drunk and incapable in the public street. 

Police-constable 74 M said, he was on duty on Friday night in Tooley 
| Street, when he saw the gentleman lying about drunk and incapable, sur- 
| rounded by a bad lot, who would have stripped him had he not arrived and 
taken him for safety to the police-station. Mr. Combe (to the defendant)— 
| ** What are you?’ Defendant—‘ I am a merchant, sir, and I don’t know 
| how I got into this plight.” Mr. Combe—*t Why, you are entered on the 

charge-sheet as a clergyman. How is that?’ The Inspector—* He said 
} he was a clergyman, sir; and in his pocket was a manuscript sermon which 
| he said he was going to preach on Sunday next, at a church in the City, 

Defendant—* Well, that is true enough. That is my sermon, and I shall 
preach it on Sunday ; perhaps your worship will like to come and hear it. It 
will do you good, sir.””. Mr. Combe—‘‘If you are a clergyman, it is a dis- 
graceful position for you to be placed in. What have you to say in answer 
to the charge?’ Defendant—*‘ Nothing. I don’t think I was drunk. It 
must have been a fit.” Mr. Combe—“‘ Yes, a fit of drunkenness. You 
must pay the drunkard’s fine of 5s.” Defendant (throwing down the money) 
—‘* Well, there is the 5s. ; it’ll only be 5s. less in the plate tomorrow.” Mr. 
Combe—*t You are discharged ; and if you are a parson I should advise you 
to keep sober and mind your sermon.”” Defendant—*‘ Oh, I'll take care of 
that. Good-bye, sir.” He left the court apparently not recovered from the 
fumes of liquor. 

George Berrington, D.D., was sentenced to seven years’ transportation in 
December 1852, for defrauding a young lady by ree - to hire her as a 
governess ; in April 1856 he obtained a ticket-of-leave; he has since been 
living by running in debt with tradesmen, but avoiding legal crime. His 
course of life, however, was such as to warrant his recommittal. He was 
captured by a strategem, taken before the Bow Street Magistrate, and sent 
to prison to complete the term of his original sentence. 

It seems most probable that the death of the man whose body was found 
in the Regent’s Canal was either accidental or self-caused. It was stated at 
the inquest that death had resulted from drowning; the wounds on the 
body were superficial, and probably caused by a barge passing over the 
corpse, or in dragging it out of the canal, The sufferer—about forty years 
of age, and dressed like a labourer—has not been identified. Verdict, 
‘** Found dead,” 














Provincial. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited Sheffield on Wednesday, and laid the 
foundation-stone of a monument to the memory of the soldiers from Shef- 
field who fell in the Crimean war. This monument stands in the centre 
of the town, at a point where six streets converge. All the public 
bodies of the town attended the ceremonial, and the people flocked out 
in great numbers. After the ceremony was performed, the Mayor en- 
tertained the Duke of Cambridge at luncheon in the Cutlers’ Hall. In 
reply to the toast of his health, the Duke said he had accepted the in- 
vitation to attend because the feeling of Sheffield towards the Army is 
“so handsome” and satisfactory. Since his acceptance of that invita- 
tion, Sheffield had set a noble example by endeavouring to furnish re- 
cruits for the Army. The Duke went on to speak of recruiting. 

“Now, the only subject which of late has given me anxiety was the 
| yeeruiting for the Army. Imust, however, tell you—for there is nothing 
| like being frank and open with you—that the ordinary recruiting for the 
| Army is progressing in a manner which is perfectly incredible, The ordi- 
nary means of recruiting have in two days alone produced eight hundred 
men. That is a great fact: it is a result which was never obtained during 
the Russian war ; a result which was never equalled in the military history 
| of the country. Gentlemen, I put this forward to prove that it is not a 
| mistake to say that we are recruiting remarkably well. There is no doubt 
| that all parties, especially myself, must have felt considerable anxicty 

as to the result. ‘The number of men required is very considerable. 
| 








were they to be recruited? Ordinary recruiting, I have no doubt, w 
in time have produced them. The circumstances are extraordinary, « 
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extraordinary efforts must be made ; it is of the very greatest consequence 
that the feeling which has obtained in Sheffield should be —_ and ex- 
tended through the country, and the example which Sheffield has in that 
respect given is very valuable. On my part it has been felt very sincerely, 
and we feel very grateful to you for it. And what has been done by 
Sheffield might be done by other towns, and not only by towns but by in- 
dividuals. Gentlemen read of these events in India, and say, ‘How sad 
it is,’ and wish they could assist the Government in their suppression of 
the mutiny. Gentlemen, you can assist; every country gentleman could, 
every community, every individual can assist, if you will take the pains 
and trouble to explain to men who from their peculiar position live very 
humbly, from hand to mouth, and say, ‘ Why do you not go into the army, 
svhere you will be well cared for, and do the country service?’ If youdo 
this, you will be benefiting the country, and the Army will receive great 
benefit from getting an increased number of good recruits. Therefore, I 
am anxious to impress upon you that the more that spirit is fostered, the 
more it is encouraged, the better I, as the responsible head of a large 
profession, shall be pleased, and the more will you benefit the institutions 
of your country.” 

He touched on the Indian mutiny ; demanded that stern justice 
should be done; and promised the support of the country to those in 
India who have the manliness and courage to inflict just punishment. 
We must vindicate our prestige; and after that has been done, consider 
what we can best do to improve our position in India. But the country 
has a lesson to learn. ; 

‘¢ T have on all occasions in my power advised my colleagues by saying, 
‘Whatever you do, have the country prepared for any emergency.’ 
It was not for me to say what should be done in India, but I do say that this 
great empire must always be to a certain extent prepared for such disasters 
as that which has now come upon it. What has been our principle of ac- 
tion? We have cut down our establishments exactly to the point where we 
could go on working: we have kept nothing for an emergency. Ask your- 
selves, is it right that a great country like this should be in that position ? 
TI am not for extravagance, but I will put acase. Suppose you require 
50,000 troops for duty, surely sensible men would have at least 55,000, in 
order that 5000 should be ready for any emergency that might , and 
for which the 50,000 would not be available, being employed on their own 
special duty. You cannot have efficiency if you have not the means at a mo- 
ment’s notice to vindicate the honour and position of the country. Now, 
gentlemen, we have had two important lessons, one after the other. We 
have had the Crimean war, which found us unprepared, and we have had 
the late disaster in India. I trust it will be admitted it is wonderful what 
has been done to meet that ; but still it has been an immense exertion, and 
at this moment we are not without our ditliculties. Well, gentlemen, two 
successive warnings should be a lesson for all time. AIl 1 will now further 
say is that a great and intelligent country should not forget what it has 
seen happen so recently.” (Much cheering.) 


rise 


After some remarks in defence of the East India Company from Sir 
Harry Smith, the Duke of Cambridge departed, and set off for London by 
an evening train. 

The county of Leicester has taken the lead among the countics in 
England in holding a meeting to aid the Indian Relicf Fund. Its no- 
tables gathered at Leicester on Thursday; Mr. Middleton, the High 


Earl Howe, Lérd Berners, 
Lord B rners, 


Sheriff, in the chair. The Duke of Rutland, 
Mr. Farnham, and Mr. Packe, were the chief speakers. 


referring to our shortcomings as a Christian nation in India, asked 
whether it was true that Sir Peregrine Maitland was dismissed fi his 
command in the army in the East because he did not order Christian 


soldicrs to fire a salute in honour of an idol’s car ? 

Worcestershire will probably be the second county. 
moned at the instance of Sir John Pakington was to be held a 
ter today. 
the proper administration of the vast fund collected, Sir Jolin wrote to 
the Lord Mayor for information on the subject: the Lord Mayor, in an- 
swer, referred Sir John to the documents issued by the Committee, men- 
tioned the names of the auditors of the Committec’s accounts, and stated 
that 40,000/. had been sent to India. 

Mr. Collier and Mr. White met their constituents at Plymouth on 
Monday, to render an account, according to the fashion of theday, This 
having been accomplished, both Members discoursed at some length on 
the Indian revolt. They held that the revolt was strictly military ; 
they confessed themselves at fault in endeavouring to account for it ; 
they argued that England has not done her duty to India; and they 
looked forward to a simplifying of the machinery of its future goyern- 
ment, and the more definite responsibility of its governors. 

Mr. J. P. Willoughby, one of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and M.1’. for Leominster, met his constituents on the 16th, and 
discoursed to them on the Indian revolt. His discourse was only re- 
markable for stating a number of things which he did not think were 
causes of the revolt. He exonerated the Missionaries from any share 
in its production. He held that the Bengal army was ripe for revolt ; 
that the greased cartridges were made the pretext for rebellion, and that 
this pretext was skilfully employed by the Mahomedans to rouse the 
loyal Hindoos. He did not think that the revolt was caused by the 
policy of annexation— 

“* But, whether right or wrong, the annexation policy has been upheld by 
all parties in this country; and the only party he on more than one oc- 
casion resisted and opposed it was the East India Company, as the Parlia- 
mentary records of 1843 and 1844 will prove... . . There is one other 
cause assigned to which I would allude—that the East India Company have 
neglected their duty of evangelizing the natives. This is a large and wide 
question ; but I think that while it is our duty to abstain from direct in- 
terference with the conversion of Natives to Christianity—that while on the 
one hand we are bound by treaties and acts of Parliament to tolerate their 
forms of worship so long as they are not opposed to public morals—on the 
other hand, I think it is our duty openly to avow our Christian faith, and 
by precept and example to show that we are a Christian nation, acting upon 
Chitstian principles.” 

On the whole, he inclined to an opinion that there had “been a de- 
lusion almost amounting to insanity, which no effurt on the part of the 
authorities could possibly have prevented.” 

At the dinner of the Tring Agricultural Association on Wednesday, 
Sir Edward Lytton made a manly English speech on India, and expressed 
most emphatically his opinion that the duty of all is to support the Exe- 
cutive Government, no matter in whose hands it is placed. 


W oreee- 


*“We must be careful not to utter a single word to weaken their au- 
thority.”’ ‘If at this moment a mad bull were let loose among us, I don't 


think the best grazier in Yorkshire would induce us to listen to a lecture 
on the management of horned cattle in general, I think the wisest man 


A meeting sum- | 


As some persons expressed doubts respecting the security for 


|} and spirit. 


| 
would be, not he who could instruct you in the best method of dealing with 
dangerous cattle generally, but the man who made the shortest work of 
the bull. Gentlemen, that is now our object, we must make short work of 
the bull.” 

The annual meeting of the West Kent Agricultural Society was held 
at Bromley on Monday. Colonel Cator was its chairman; Mr. Caird 
M.P., Mr. George Norman, and Mr. Wilkinson, late Member for Lam- 
beth, were the most distinguished guests. India divided with farming 
the attention of the speakers. Mr. Caird set forth some of his views on 
India, After pointing out the indifference and shortcomings of the 
House of Commons on Indian questions, and briefly characterizing the 
military revolt, he said— : 

What do the people or Parliament of England know of India? Literally 
nothing. We have treated it as an outlying farm, which if it left no great 
profit to ourselves, yet gave profit ible employment and wealth to some 
junior members of the family who were sent oul to manage it. But the 
welfare of 180,000,000 of people is not so to be treated. For the talent we 
have received we are now cailed to render an account; and if we have hid 
it in the ground, actuated by no higher motives than half-yearly dividends, 











the time seems to have come when it 1 be taken from the hand that 
has failed to use it with advantage and be intrusted to better keeping, 
For a 1 | we have borne sway the richest territory 
in the been contented not only t itness but to en¢ we 
the grossest idolatry and su; tition, without in all that time impressing 
upon the native population a particle of the 3] of our religion, or our 
principles of truth, justice, and humanity. ‘Tl ! not come, nor was 
that the place, for discussing our future Indian policy but the licht is 
now bursting in, and the people of England will not permit its fair fame 
to be tarnished by the continuance of a policy which has borne no better 
fruits than these. We must have due pre iven in our Indian 
} empire to English ideas, language, a religior not intolerant of the 
religion of others so long as it is not offensive to morals, t giving no 
public countenance or encouragement to idolatry, and selectin wr special 
reward in the service of the State those, whether Natives or English, who 


themselves our friends by similarity of religion, language, 
(Loud cheers.) 


best approve 











| Mr. Norman and Mr. Caird afterwards discussed the condition of 
| the agricultural labourer in England and Scotland. Mr, Norman con 
tended that the method of paying labourers in kind in Seotland enables 
the farmers to pay a higher rent, and deprecated the introduction of 
uch a system in England, Mr. Caird defended the Seotch system. It 
| gives the labourer a greater upply of the comforts and necessaries of 
| life; and while the English labourer pays rent out of his higher wages, 
the Scotch labourer pay Scotland, such a thing as an agri- 


none, In 
ee 


cultural labourer secking parish-1 f is unknown; while in England 

prizes are given to those labourers who bring up their families without 
parish aid 

He agreed with Mr. Norman, that a certain expenditure on labour is 

| more productive on a Scotch than an English farm, and thus leaves a 

larger balance for rent, But that arises from the individual labourer being 


better fed, better educated, and thus more intelligent, while his labour is 
more economically and effectively applied on farms laid out with a special 
Mr. Caird found no fault with land- 


reference to the production of crops, 


| lords who prefer the beauty and charm of woodland scenery, small enclo- 


| cultural pury 





sures, wide hedgerows, and a good head of game; and within that distances 
of London he thought they are right in doing so, for their property will ul- 
timately become more valuable as attractive building-sites than for agri- 
) But in such circumstances, labour must be more costly 
and agricultural rents proportionately low, 


and less effective, 

The Ripon arrived at Southampton on Thursday, with the heavy mail 
and 140 passengers from India, 

‘*The Ripon’s band was playing merrily as she came to her berth at the 
dock-wharf, and the scene was one of the liveliest interest,—handkerchiefs 
waving over the bulwarks and out of the port-holes of the ship as passenger 
after passenger recognized among the crowds on shore some relative or friend 
who had come to weleome them once again on British soil. As soon as the 
vessel was alongside, numbers of people flocked on board, each struggling to 
be the earliest to receive with open arms their respective friends, and the 
saloon and deck were in a few minutes as thickly peopled as their limits 
would permit. The first demonstrations of affectionate greeting over, the 
next thing was to return to the shore; and the vessel was almost cleared of 
all her passengers, together with the more temporary visitants, within an 
hour of her making fast to the dock-quay.” 

Some of the members of the local Relief Committee were present ; but, 
as in all former cases of arrival from India, there were none on bowd 
who needed the least assistance. 

Mr. William Johnson Fox, former Member for Oldham, was elected 
for that borough on Monday, without opposition. He succeeds the late 
Mr. Platt, who defeated him at the general election, Mr. Fox was not 
present at the proceedings on Monday, and Mr. William Knott, the 
chairman of his committee, returned thanks for him, 

At a meeting of the Town-Council of Cambridge, on Thursday, Lord 
Macaulay was unanimously elected High Steward of the borough, in the 
room of the late Earl Fitzwilliam. 

The Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester closed on Saturday, 
with very simple ceremonies. Upwards of 20,000 persons were present, 
9000 of whom paid at the doors for admission, Little show was made : 
nothing unusual was set up, but a trophy of banners over the orchestra, 
There was music of course, and at half-past four the bands united and 
performed the national anthem ; whereupon all the males in the au- 
dience uncovered, When the music ceased, Mr, Thomas Fairbairn, 
the chairman of the Executive Committee, took post in an open space 
in front of the orchestra, and amid deep silence said— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen—The time has come when it is my duty to pro- 
nounce the last few words of farewell, and to inform you that when you 
have all retired from this building the Exhibition of Art Treasures will be 
at an end for ever. I sincerely hope that you will never forget the 
liberality which has enabled that Exhibition to be formed; and that the 
recollection of this building and the unrivalled art treasures it contained 
will assert among you the truth of the poct’s line, 

* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ 

Rounds of cheering followed; then a repetition of “God save the 
Queen,” and renewed bursts of cheering. It was with difficulty, how- 
ever, that the crowd could be got to quit a building containing a collec- 
tion of art treasures such as they could not hope ever to see again, 

The Manchester correspond nt of the 7/mes supplics the following 
particulars respecting its fortunes, 


” 
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“The total number of visitors since the opening has been 1,335,000, and 
the number of visitors who have paid at the doors in all days amounts to 
1,060,000. The sale of scason-tickets has realized the respectable sum of 
23,0002. When to these items are added the profits on the sale of cata- 
logues, (of which upwards of 150,000 have been sold,) on the umbrella and 
walking-stick departments, and other sources, we believe the total sum 
standing to the credit of the Executive Committee will amount to a few 
pounds over a hundred thousand. The gross outlay, including every 
possible item and the cost of the safe return of the most minute article con- 
tributed, we believe will amount to 104,000/. To meet this 40007. more 
than is at present in hand, there remains the building, with the whole 
of its handsome fixtures. This is by some expected to realize 18,000/., by 
others 15,0007. ; but, even supposing it only to bring the last-named sum, 
there is little doubt that 10,000/. will remain after all expenses to the credit 
of the Executive Committee.” 

There had been a suggestion to retain the building in existence until 
next year, and then to use it for an Industrial Exhibition. As the 
ground was rented of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, and as the tenancy 
expired at the endof this month, the proposal was submitted to him ; 
and he submitted it to his tenants in Old Trafford, the suburb where 
the Exhibition-building stands. The tenants and inhabitants met, 
thirty-three in number, and decided, by seventeen to thirteen, “ that 
the continuance of an exhibition in the building occupied by the Art 





Treasures Exhibition would be objectionable to the inhabitants of Old | 


Trafford” at that meeting assembled. So the project was abandoned. 

It is recorded to the credit of the visitors at the Exhibition, that 
during its continuance there was not one case of wanton damage; and 
only one accident, the fracture of a yase belonging to the Duke of Man- 
chester, since successfully repaired, 

The winter session of the Manchester Mechanics Institute was opened 
on Monday, with an address from Dr. Booth, Chairman of the Council 
of the Society of Arts, on the advantages of the scheme of competitive 
examination set on foot by the society. In the course of the proceedings 
Mr. Oliver Heywood, the chairman, took occasion to state that the 
institution had made a rapid, distinct, and decided advance. At present, 
in one way or another, instruction is given to 400 females. There are 107 
boys in the male French classes, 256 in the classes for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and 130 in the mechanical drawing class. The day- 
schools for males, established but two or three weeks, already promise 
to be far more successful than the directors had almost ventured to hope 
they would during the first or even the second year; and they gave 
assurance that with diligence the labours of the directors, or rather of 
the teachers—for they had most to do with the matter—the schools 
would he abundantly successful. 

Mr, Aspinall Turner said that the employers of labour in that city 
had very great pleasure in placing in their establishments youths who 
had distinguished themselves in the Mechanics Institute. The Bishop 
of Manchester earnestly exhorted his hearers to agitate until education 
reached the poorest in our farthest dependency. 

Mr. Gladstone made a speech to the Governors of the Liverpool Col- 


legiate School on Thursday, Ife urged the great manufacturing towns | 
to increase their connexion with the Universities, and assured them that 


both Oxford and Cambridge will readily coéperate with them. He spoke 
of the patronage system employed in the entrance to the public service ; 
deseribed it as the curse and plague of the country; and argued that 
office should be the reward of honourable exertion. 

**Tt will, in my opinion, be a great and happy day—amidst all the diffi- 
culties that attend this subject—if we can sce, as I really begin to believe 
we shall see, these offices offered as the premiums and rewards of honourable 
‘tion to the boys, who, however they may have distinguished them- 
selves by their talents, character, and conduct at schools, feel that their na- 
tural career lies in the direction of rendering service to their country as the 
holders of public oftices.’”’ ; , 

A Working Men's College, suggested by the London institution bear- 
ing that name, was opened at Wolverhampton last week ; the inaugural 
address being delivered by the Reverend T. H. Campbell. 








Mr. H. 8. Bright, the corn-merchant of Hull who recently failed for a 
large sum, is now in custody on charges of forging indorsements to six bills 
ef exchange, and forging transfers of a number of railway shares belonging 
to his deceased partner, Mr. Taylor. 

Evan Thomas, a miner of Aberdare, has been found dead, concealed at 
the top of one of the Merthyr mountains. He had been murdered, having 
diel from strangulation. 

Some more of Charlotte Pugsley’s property has been found at Badby 
Tlouse, where Beale, her supposed murderer, was employed. 

Grieves, a lad of eighteen, has escaped from Stamford Gaol for the second 
time, but has been speedily retaken. On both occasions he has performed 
most extraordinary feats in ascending and descending water-spouts, and 
surmcounting great difficulties, 

The inquest on Sarah Ann [farmer, the child killed on the South Wales 
Kailway, was commenced at Neath yesterday week. The evidence given 
hy the Railway people was very contradictory. The down-line between 
Pyle and Port Talbot was blocked up by a cattle-train which broke down. A 
down passenger-train arrived at Pyle; it was detained for a time, then sent 
back io Stormy, the next station in the rear, which has telegraphic con- 
nexion with Port Talbot, and points for passing trains from one line to the 
other. Mr. White, the stationmaster at Stormy, ordered the train to pro- 
eced on the up-line to Port Talbot. In the mean time, the obstruction 

m the down-line had been removed, and three up-trains which had 
been detained at Port Talbot were started at intervals on the up- 
tine by Mr. Turner, the stationmaster. The first of these trains 
came into collision with the down-train as it travelled on the wrong 
line. But how came the opposing trains on the same line of rails at 
the same time? Mr. Turner declares that he sent a_ telegraphic 
message to Stormy to stop ¢// trains till further orders; Barney, the oftice- 
porter, and Evans, the station-clerk, assert that such «a message was sent ; 
that no clear information could be got from Stormy about the down-train ; 
and that no answer was obtained to many signals. On the other hand, Mr. 
Wisite deposes that he spnt this message to Port Talbot—‘‘ Can down-train 
go to Port Talbot on upsline?’’ and that he received this answer—** Send 
down-train or up-line.’ Just before the down-train left Stormy, Mr. 
White signaled— Down-train now leaving on up-line’’; but he could 
not make the people at Pon. Talbot understand. Llowever, he himself got 
ev the engine, and proceeded with the train on the up-line. A driver of 
one of the trains detained for a time at Port Talbot says that a policeman 
‘e told him a message had been reeeived from Stormy that a down-train 
yas coming on the up-line. The policeman denies this. There seems to 








[ be no doubt that the people working the telegraph at the two stations very 
| imperfectly understood each other. A porter at Stormy received a m 

from Port Talbot—‘‘ Up-passengers now left’”’—four minutes after the 
| down-train had left on the up-rails: he tried in vain to make Port Talbot 
understand a message after this. 

To endeavour to clear up the mystery which the mass of contradictions 
| had produced, a number of witnesses were recalled at the sitting of the Co- 
| roner on Monday, They made one thing clearer—the people at the two 
stations did not understand the telegraphic signals received. The station- 
clerk at Port Talbot said—‘I cannot read a single-needle instrument, and 
the Stormy man cannot reada double one ’’—both instruments were in use, 
Miss Llewellyn, a lady passenger, deposed that she overheard conversation 
in the office at Port Talbot which proved that the people there were quite con- 
fused about the telegraphic signals. To Mr. Horsey, a passenger, the sta- 
tion-clerk at Port Talbot said—‘‘ I don’t understand the Stormy man, and 
he doesn’t understand me.” 

The inquiry terminated on Tuesday, with a verdict of “‘ Manslaughter’ 
against Mr. White, the stationmaster at Stormy. 

The other persons who died from the accident were Mr. Ashman, a pork- 
butcher of Cardiff, and Mrs. Israel, of Pyle, an aged lady. 

A collision oecurred on the Stour Valley Railway, at Dudley Port, on 
Tuesday evening. While they were shunting a _ballast-train, a passenger. 
train approached, and, the night being foggy, the danger-signals were not 
seen, so that the trains came into contact. A number of persons were hurt, 
but none killed. 

There was a collision on Wednesday morning near Manchester. A pas- 
senger-train ran against a pilot-engine which was crossing the rails. Pro- 
bably the crash would have been avoided had not the ey state of the 
rails prevented the train from stopping as quickly as under other cireum- 
stances it might have done, the ipasien having been seén by the driver, 
The passengers were cut and bruised. 

Major Barfoot, of Midlington House, Hants, has died at Southampton 
from an accident. He was riding in his carriage, when the horses took 
fright; Major Barfoot leapt out, fell on the back of his head, and sustained 
a concussion of the brain, which proved fatal in a few hours. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. Smith O’Brien has forwarded a subscription towards a fund being 
raised to erect a monument in honour of the late Father Mathew. He 
accompanies the subscription with a bitter attack on his countrymen for 
neglecting the memory of the most illustrious children of their own soil, 
and awarding honorary distinctions to the representatives of English 
dominion. Impressed with these feelings, he has recently witnessed 
with much satisfaction the erection of a statue to O'Connell at Limerick, 
“to be soon followed by the construction of a memorial in honour of 
Patrick Saarsfield.” 

At the instance of a Roman Catholic gentleman of New Ross, the 
Nation newspaper has been expelled from the Commercial Newsroom 
of that borough, on account of its ‘‘ Sepoy essays ’’—its sympathy with 
the mutineers as “ patriots,” and its gloating over the torments inflicted 
by them on our countrymen. It may be remembered that Mr. Duttfy, 
formerly thg editor of the Nation, was also once Member for New Ross. 





Two persous have been committed by the Belfast Magistrates on a charge 
of assisting Moore in illegally removing tea—Henley, clerk in a mercantile 
house, and Harbison, Moore’s former traveller: bail permitted, 


SCOTLAND. 

Lord John Hay, Member for the Wick Burghs, was entertained by 
his constituents at Wick on the 15th. In his speech after dinner, he 
introduced the topic of India, and spoke on it as one having been for 
some years connected with that country, and as having relatives inti- 
mately associated with its government. 

‘* We have seen it reported in the papers,’’ he said, “‘ and heard it in the 
speeches of public men, that the disturbances in India were long since 
prophesicd by men of eminence, such as Sir Charles Napier and others, 
who are said to have warned the various Governments of the approaching 
outbreaks. Now, I confess I do not believe such to be the case. I have 
searched all the public documents of which I could avail myself, and 1 
have never found the slightest indication of any such warning by these 
would-be prophets. It is said that Sir Charles Napier had asserted that 
the internal condition of India, the low state of discipline and the physical 
state of the army, were such as to lead to mutiny; but I have searched in 
vain for any statement of the sort. On the contrary, I find that, instead 
| of complaining of the state of the army, Sir Charles Napier was one of 
| those who defended the army and its system of management, and par- 

ticularly the Bengal army, which is at the present time distinguished for 

mutiny and revolt. I do not mean to depreciate the merits of such a great 

man and high authority ; still I think it right to state the fact which I 

have now given. Nor do I intend to relieve the East India Company of 

all blame. It would have been a strange thing indeed, if after an exis- 

tence of a hundred years, there had been no cause of complaint against the 

Company and its system of management : still it is worthy of notice that 

even Sir Charles Napier was favourable to the present system ; and conse- 

quently it seems to me that the Company were not so much to blame after 
| all. With regard to the cause of the outbreak, it has been said that the 
introduction of the greased cartridges among the Native troops has been the 
chief cause. For myself, I do not believe this to be a cause at all, and am 
satisfied that it has only been seized by the Mussulman to work up the 
minds of the Sepoys and induce them to revolt. What may be the real 
cause I do not pretend to allege. ‘The great question seems to be in regard 
to the future. I do not say that we should interfere to break down caste in 
India; nor do I think it necessary or proper to interfere with the religion 
of the people. I believe that all people should be allowed to profess 
and carry out any religion they please, and that it is not the duty of any 
government to coerce. In fact, I feel assured that our indirect in- 
terference with caste has done not a little to produce the present state of 
affairs. For instance the establishment of railways in India, approved by 
every thinking man, has been one of the strongest blows against caste. 
| The fact of its changing the value of property, and of altering the condition 
of villages which had remained in the same state for hundreds of years, 
and given proprietors of land a new position in the country, has greatly 
affected caste. Another important thing which affects it is that whoever 
| pays a certain money price for a seat in a railway carriage can sit side by 
side with the most powerful. hus in India the greatest Brahmin has to 
sit by the side of a pariah, whom he regards as worse than the dirt on which 
| he treads. ‘This is indeed an ordinary occurrence ; and yet before the 
| levelling influence of British rule was felt, the same pariah, if he saw a 

Brahmin at a distance approaching him on the road, would have to go over 
j the hedge or a ditch into the field, to avoid tainting the Brahmin, This 
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ig not an exaggerated view, but is a fair index to the general state of the 
ple; and therefore we can fancy the existence of a very good reason 

r the higher classes not being particularly pleased with English rule. Among 
other things, it has also been the fact that promotion in civil situations 
has been by merit, to the great objection of men of high caste in India ; 
consequently it is quite clear that men of low caste who did good service 
were better rewarded than men of high caste who performed fewer services, 
and whose ideas are that men low in a certain position, while they may 
descend, ought never to rise. There is another matter. This country 
has been accused of annexing large tracts of territory to our Indian do- 
minions: but I think the charge has been made by those who are not 
sufticiently acquainted with the question; for, while it cannot be denied 
that considerable annexation has taken place, it is not to be forgotten that 
the people have been greatly benefited by the change, and that no annexa- 
tion has taken place without sufficient reason.” 

County meetings in aid of the Indian Relief Fund are now setting in, 
following the example of the towns. At county meeting in Paisley 
800/7., and at a similar meeting in Ayr 10007., were collected. The sub- 
scriptions of Glasgow amount to 13,0007. 


Mr. John Inglis, Dean of Faculty, was installed last week as Lord 
Rector of King’s College, Aberdeen. He delivered an excellent speech 
on classical education. 

A meeting of turnpike trustees for the county of Haddington was held 
last week to consider the question of Road-reform. Lord Elcho moved 
a string of resolutions, the first being that the system of maintaining 
roads by tolls and statute-labour should be abandoned. This was met 
by a counter-proposition; and on a division there were 15 votes for 
each. The Marquis of Tweeddale, who presided, gave his casting-vote 
against Lord Elcho, and thus the toll system was retained. 
posed to consolidate the trusts into one, and readjust the tolls. 











Farvigu aud Colunial. 

Frant?.—The Emperor and Empress, after a short stay at St. Cloud, 
went to Compiégne on Sunday, there to sojourn “for the hunting-sea- 
son.” Invitations have been issucd in series; the great folks being re 
served, it is said, for the third. 

The Legislative Body will meet at the end of November, by which 
time the Emperor will have returned to Paris. The Council of State was 
to resume its labours on the 20th. It is stated that some measures are to 
be laid before it for the next session, Among others, a new maritime 
code, which has been already examined by a special commission at the 
Ministry of Marine, over which M. Baroche presided. A rural code is 
also talked of, which has been ealled for by the Senate. A bill relative 
to foundlings, and another on intellectual property, will also be brought 
before it. 

The trial of Count Migeon at Colmar was brought to a close early in 
the week, and nothing remained but the delivery of judgment, which 
was to take place on Thursday. The trial has excited a great sensation. 
It has been clearly proved that the ballot-boxes may be tampered with 
so as to pervert the legitimate issue of the voting. It was explained, 
that it was possible for any one to take out the voting-papers. The 
ballot-box in one place contained more voting-papers than there were 
electors. It was also shown that much intimidation was employed 
against M. Migeon; that his agents were not allowed to distribute his 
bulletins; that his placards were torn down by officials; and that a 
Mayor circulated calumnious reports against him; while on the other 
hand official evidence established the fact that the placards of the Govern- 


ment candidate were expressly protected by the police ; and that police | i ( $ 
N. | government ; and the neutrality of the state. 


agents were employed to scrape those of Migeon off the walls. On 
the whole, the trial is far more damaging to the Government than to 
M. Migeon. 

On Thursday, judgment was delivered accordingly; and Count 
Migeon was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment for illegally wear- 
ing the order of the Legion of Honour. But the Court declared itself 
incompetent to decide on the charge of fraud in electoral matters, 

Prussia.—tThe King of Prussia had so far recovered from the severity 
of the first attack of illness, as to have been able to leave his bed on the 
16th. He has since walked a little about his room, and has paid one 
visit to the Queen in her own apartments. He sleeps well at night; his 
appetite has improved; but, nevertheless, says the medical bulletin of 
the 19th, “ there is only a very slow increase of strength to be noticed.” 
The unofficial reports respecting the state of the King’s health are not so 
favourable as those in the medical bulletins, and even these do not state 
that the progress of the King’s recovery is so decided as to be hopeful. 
There has been some talk of a Regency to be exercised by the Prince of 


was Minister of Marine, and accompanied Queen Christina and her 
daughter to Valencia; and he filled the same post again under Narvaez 
in 1843, and under Brayo Murillo in 1849. Le became Admiral of the 
Fleet in 1855. 

Ruml.—The Roman Journal boasts of a surplus of several millions of 
seudi. Such a thing has not been heard of in the Roman States since 
1830, and the Romans may be excused if they doubt its existence. It 
is explained that the surplus consists of the excess over the amount re- 
quired, collected to defray the expense of lodging the French troops. In 
a recent allocution the Pope said that he had only received during his 
tour petitions for local and commercial improvements, This means, that 
he only officially received these requests. The addresses of Bologna, 
Ravenna, and the principal cities of the Romagna, did not reach him 
officially, if they reached him at all. The Council of Ravenna, indeed, 


has just dismissed its gonfalonicre because he did not present their ady 


| dress; and have sent in a list of the names of three person who signed 


It is pro- 


| duce of arts rather than arms. 





|} one Representative Chamber. 


Prussia ; but it is stated that the King is reluctant to sign away power | 


which he is unable to exercise. 

§$witjrrlant.—The Count de Pourtalés Sterger, the chief of the late 
Neufchatel insurrection, has acted with some sense. According to the 
Gazette de Lyons, he has returned to the King of Prussia the grand cross 
of Hohenzollern which was some little time ago conferred upon him by 
his Majesty. ‘The decoration was accompanied by a polite lettcr, in 
which he declares to the King that he henceforth regards himself as a 
Swiss citizen, and that, consequently, he cannot accept any forcign de- 
coration ; and adds, that the change which has taken place in the relations 
which ey united Neufchatel to Prussia has also modified his own 
position towards the crown of Prussia, 


$94ai0.—The official announcement of the resignation of Narvacz and 
his colleagues, and the appointment of Admiral Almero as President of 
the Council and Minister of War, appeared in the Madrid Gazette of the 
16th. No other Ministers had heen appointed. Sciior Mon is spoken of 
as Minister of the Interior; Sefior Alexander de Castro is mentioned as 
the probable Minister of Finance. Scior Bermudez de Castro has been 
appointed Governor of Madrid. The Hojas states, that when Admiral 
Armero undertook to form the Cabinet, he told the Queen that he was a 
stanch Conservative, but that in the interest of the country he should feel 
it necessary strictly to adhere to the constitution of 1845, improved as it 
had been by organic laws of as liberal a character as was compatible with 
the principles of the Conservative party, and that he would endeavour to 
find colleagues imbued with a similar conservative and liberal spirit. He 
added that he knew that Sefor Mon shared his sentiments. 

The new Prime Minister entered the Navy in 1822. He distinguished 
himself at the sieges of Bilbao, fighting against the Carlists, In 1540 he 


the address, from whom the Pope will have to select a successor to the 
faltering official. The other cities of Romagna are, it is said, preparing 
to follow the example of Ravenna, 


Surten and Borway.—Count de Platen, described as a warm 
admirer of England, will succeed Baron de Hochschild as Minister from 
Sweden to the Court of St. James's. 

The Storthing of Norway has just rejected, by a large majority, the 
Royal propositions tending to obtain extraordinary credits, and in case 
of need an authorization for a loan to defray the expense of unforeseen 
armaments and preparations for war. 


Hu55ia.—The press of St. Petersburg is still taken up with th? 
state of British affairs in India. The Jxvalide Russe, so couspic uous fo 
its bitterness during the late war, has some notable comments on the 
subject. The Juvalide denies that England ever congvered India—she 
“bought” her acquisitions bit by bit. Her empire there is the pro- 
Lord Canning and Sir Colin Campbell 
have no more Native princes to buy; and India has to be conquered for 
the first time. Here is the gem of the dissertation. 

** What, however, will England do, if, instead of a pack of rebels, she 
finds she has 200,000,000 of malcontents, oceupying 460,000 square versts, 
to bring to reason? Will England's strength suffice for this? England 
has our best wishes towards her task of stifling this barbarous, atrocioue 
rebellion, and we shall look on at her successes without envy, But can it 
be permitted, in case of England’s strength being found wanting, that this 
enormous empire, inhabited by millions of human beings, and so rich in 
natural products, should be lost to commerce, industry, and civilization ? 
What may be impossible for England's strength alone would be feasible for 
Europe united: an European protectorate must then take the place of Eng- 
land’s exclusive empire. The extension of civilization in India would then 
be a common subject of interest to all Europe; and in that case there 
would be good ground to exclaim, better than the English journals do 
when calling for vengeance and extermination, ‘ Finis coronat opus.’ ”’ 


Curkry.—The Divans of Moldavia and Wallachia are now in full 
session. ‘The Wallachian Divan was opened on the 11th, with much 
ceremony and rejoicing. The Liberals have had great successes, and 
among the office-bearers in the Divan are the late exiles Bratiano, 
Golesco, and Rossetti. Secretaries and questors 4 la France have been 
elected. A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated October 20, says— 

“* The Divan of Moldavia yesterday voted, almost unanimously, the self- 
government of the Principality, conformably with the treaties concluded 
with the Porte, and recognizing the rights of the latter ; the union of the 
Principalitics under a foreign prince of a Western dynasty ; a representative 

A telegraphic despatch from Bucharest, dated October 21, says— 

**The Wallachian Divan, like the Moldavian, have come to a resolution 
respecting the future constitution of the Principalities. They have decided 
in support of uniting the l’rincipalities, under a foreign Prince, and with 
The decision was unanimous,” 

Among other persons present at the opening of the Moldavian Divan, 
were M. Basili, the Russian Commissioner, and Sir Henry Bulwer, the 
British Commissioner. Both these gentlemen were consulted as to the 
best mode of transacting business iu the Divan, and both were waited 
upon by bodies of unionists with addresses, In reply to the deputation 
that waited upon Sir Henry Bulwer, he complimented the Moldayians 
upon one of their characteristics, 

* Truc, you have only made a single road in your country; but that 
road is excellent. You have only one well-paved strect in your city; but 
that strect is better paved than almost any street in the finest cities of Eu- 
rope. Thus, gentlemen, you have given me the idea, that it lies less in 
the genius of your character to wish to do much, than to perform well what 
you undertake.” 

Having paid this compliment, he came to business— 
tween the Divan and the Commission, 

“It was after a struggle, fortunately terminated, that several of the 
great Powers, most interested in the fate of Europe, assembled at Paris 
to consider about the l’rincipalities ; and the desire of these lowers has been 
to sustain at one and the same time the rights and the dignity of the Otto- 
man Empire and to ameliorate your destiny in accordance with the ideas 
and the necessities of the different classes composing your society. These 
Powers have instructed a Commission to visit these countries, to enable 
them to arrive at more exact and precise ideas upon this subject. This 
Commission ought to avail itself of every means of information ; and in 
order to facilitate its labours it has been determined to convoke a Divan in 
each Principality, whose duty it is to communicate the views of the country 
to the Commissioners, as also to reply to the questions which they (the 
Commissioners) may address to them, Further, each Divan ought to be 
divided into Committees of classes. These Committees are, above all, 
separat ly called upon to inform us of the partic ular wishes of each class, 
as they will thus enable us to acquire a general idea of the entire population 
of Moldavia as of Wallachia. We, gentlemen, have no other part to 
perform here, as Commissioners, than to make our report according to 
the plan that has been traced out tous. You, gentlemen, have no other 
duty to fulfil, as Deputies, than to aid us in making that report a correct 
one. This, gentlemen, is, I venture to assert, our mutual position. We, 
on the one hand, must not transgress our limits, while you, on the other, 
are equally bound to respect yours. . .. . I do not promise that you shall 
obtain all that you desire ; nor do I promise to share your views in every- 
thing, because I will not renounce the independence of my own opinions ; 
but what I can assure you of is, that you shall receive the benefit of the 
wisdom and good-will of the Powers in everything that your reason and 
experience may indicate, and that prudence and justice can consider as 
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compatible with your intelligence, your position in the centre of Europe, 
and the suzerainté of the Sublime Porte.” 

It is said that the Moldavians were not particularly well pleased with 
the advice to split the Divan into sections; fancying that the result 
must be confusion and failure. 

The Porte has issued a circular to its envoys in Europe, expressing 
some alarm at the success of quasi-revolutionary candidates. The choice 
of these men cannot inspire the Porte with confidence ; and it thinks it 
right to state, that it will oppose an absolute refusal to any project of 
political organization of the Principalities that may trench upon its rights 
established by the treaty of Paris, but with this restriction, that the Porte 
will not exclude all idea of similarity of certain administrative laws com- 
patible with its rights and with the preservation of the political separa- 
tion of the Principalities. 

Baron Manteuffel has issued a circular on the same subject. 
of the question of union, he says— 

* The votes of the Divans will form one element in this consideration, 
but will not be the only one, The claims of the sovereign power—the great 
principle of the integrity of the Ottoman empire, the maintenance of order, 
without which the rights and liberties of the people are but illusory,—these 
are so many other elements in the question, which will have all due weight 


Speaking 


and importance in the deliberations of the future European Congress, on 
which will devolve the settlement of the definitive organization of the Prin- 
cipalities.”’ 


Prussia reserves her vote until the Conference reassembles at Paris to 
consider the report of the Commissioners. 

Suia.—Some further information from India, illustrating special 
points in detail, and throwing light on the policy of the Government, has 
been published since our last notice ; including the following document 
promulgated by the Indian Government. 

“Extract from the proceedings of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General of India in Council in the Home Department, under date the 31st 
of July 1857. ** Resolution. 

**1. The Governor-General of India in Council has observed with appro- 
bation the zealous exertions of the local civil authorities for the apprehen- 
sion and condign punishment of the mutincers and deserters concerned in 
the present revolt. It was necessary by the severe and prompt punishment 
of such of these criminals as found their way in the districts in our posses- 
sion where the minds of the Native troops could not but be in a very un- 
settled state, though the men for the most part had abstained from open 
mutiny, toshow that the just fate of the mutineer is death, and that the 
British Government was powerful to inflict the penalty. It was necessary 
also by the offer of rewards for the apprehension of all deserters to check the 
erime of desertion which was becoming rife in some of these regiments, 
and to prevent the possible escape of men who, apparently mere deserters, 
had been concerned in such terrible atrocities that their apprehension and 
condign punishment was an imperative duty. 

** 2. But, lest measures of extreme severity should be too hastily resorted 
to, or carried too far, his Lordship in Council thinks it right to issue detailed 
instructions on this subject, by which all civil officers will be guided in the 
exercise of their powers in the eases of mutineers, deserters, and rebels. 

** 3. There is reason to belicve that in some even of those Native regi- 
ments whose revolt has been stained by the most sanguinary atrocities some 
men may have distinguished themselves from the mass by protecting an 
oilicer. i i 


equally deserving of clemency who are without any such ready means of 
clearing themselves from the presumptive evidence of their deep guilt. 

4. Where the number of men guilty of what it is impossible to pardon 
is so great, the Government will gladly seize every opportunity of reducing 
the work of retribution before it by giving a free pardon to all who can show 
that they have a claim to mercy on this ground, provided they have not been 
guilty of any heinous crime against person or property, or aided or abetted 
others in the commission of any such crime. 

5. It is understood that in regiments which mutinied, and for the most 
part went over to the rebels, without murdering their officers or committing 
any other senguinary outrage, there were men who appeared to have had no 
heart in the revolt, though they failed in their duty as soldiers, and who 











have evinced their peaceable disposition and their want of sympathy with | 


those who are now armed in open rebellion against the Government, by dis- 
persing to their villages when the regiment broke up, and mixing quietly 
with the rural population. It is desirable to treat such men with all reason- 
able leniency. 

** 6, The Governor-Genersl in Council therefore deems it necessary to 


lay down the following rules for the guidance of civil authorities in exer- | 


cising the powers vested in them by recent legislation for the punishment of 
Native officers and soldiers charged with mutiny or desertion— 


** No Native officer or soldier belonging to a regiment which has not | 


mutinied is to be punished by the civil power as a mere deserter, unless 
he be found or apprehended with arms in his possession. Such men, when 
taken before or apprehended by the civil power, are to be sent back to their 
regiments whenever that can be done, there to be dealt with by the military 
author When such men cannot be sent back to their regiments imme- 
diately, they should be detained in prison pending the orders of Government ; 
to whom a report is to be made addressed to the Secretary to Government in 
the military ) soar deydiry 

** Native officers and soldiers, being mutineers or deserters, taken before 
or apprehended by the civil power, not found or apprehended with arms in 
their possession, not charged with any specitie act of rebellion and belong- 
ing te « regiment which has mutinied but has not been guilty of the mur- 
der of its officers or of any other sanguinary crime, are to be sent to Allaha- 
bad, or to such other place as Government may hereafter order, and are 
there to be made over to the commandant, to be dealt with by the military 
authorities. Should any difficulty arise in sending the offender to Allaha- 
bad, either by reason of its distance from the place of arrest or otherwise, 
the offender should be imprisoned until the orders of Government can be 
obtained, unless for special reasons it may be necessary to punish the of- 
fender forthwith, in which case a report will immediately afterwards be 
made to the Government. ; 

** Every mutineer or deserter who may be taken before or apprehended by 
the civil authorities, and who may be found to belong to a regiment which 
killed any European officer or other European, or committed any other san- 
guinary outrage, may be tried and punished by the civil power. If the pri- 
soner can show that he was not present at the murder or other outrage, or if 
present that he did his utmost to prevent it, full particulars of the case 
should be reported to Government in the Military Department, before the 
sentence, whatever it be, is carried into effect; otherwise the sentence 
should be carried into effect forthwith. 

“If it cannot be ascertained to what regiment a mutineer or deserter 
taken before or a by the civil authorities belonged, he is to be 
dealt with as provided by the second rule, 





In some such cases men of very guilty regiments possess certifi- | 
cates in their favour from oflicers of their regiments; but there may be others | 


“7. Lists showing the several regiments and detachments which have 
mutinied will be prepared with all practicable despatch in the Military De- 
partment, stating in each case all known particulars of the mutiny and ae- 
companied by nominal rolls, with appropriate remarks opposite to the names 
of those Native officers and men who are known to have been absent from 
their regiment at the time of the mutiny, and of those who, if present, are 
known to have taken an active part either in promoting or su ressing the 
mutiny, or to have simply joined or abstained from joining it. "Pees nomi- 
nal rolls as soon as prepared will be printed and circulated to all civil officers 
and to military officers in command. 

** 8. The Governor-General in Council is anxious to prevent measures of 
extreme severity being unnecessarily resorted to, or carried to excess, or ap- 
age without due discrimination, in regard to acts of rebellion committed 

y persons not mutineers. 

‘9. It is unquestionably necessary in the first attempt to restore order in 
a district in which the civil authority has been entirely overthrown, to ad. 
minister the law with such promptitude and severity as will strike terror 
into the minds of the evil-disposed among the people, and will induce them 
by the fear of death to abstain from plunder, to restore stolen property, and 
| to return to peaceful occupations. But this object once in a great d 
attained, the punishment of crime should be regulated with discriming- 
tion. 

“10. The continued administration of the law in its utmost severity, 
after the requisite impression has been made upon the rebellious and dis- 
| orderly, and after order has been partially restored, would have the effect of 
| exasperating the people, and would — induce them to band together 

in large numbers for the protection of their lives and with a view to retalia- 
tion ; a result much to be deprecated. It would greatly add to the difficul- 
ties of settling the country Comets if a spiritof animosity against their 
rulers were engendered in the minds of the people, and if their feelings were 
embittered by the remembrance of needless bloodshed. The civil officers in 
every district should endeavour, without condoning any heinous offences or 
making any promises of pardon for such offences, to encourage all persons to 
return to their usual occupations, and, punishing only such of the principal 
offenders as can be apprehended, to postpone as far as possible all minute 
inquiry into political offences until such time as the Government are in a 
position to deal with them in strength after thorough investigation. It may 
be necessary, however, even after a district is partially restored to order, to 
make examples from time to time of such persons, of any who may be guilty 
of serious outrages against person or property, or who, by stopping the 
dawk or injuring the electric telegraph or otherwise, may endeavour to 
promote the designs of those who are waging war against the State. 

** 11. Another point to be noticed in connexion with this subject is the 
general burning of villages, which the Governor-General in Council has 
reason to fear may have been carried too far by some of the civil officers em- 
ployed in restoring order. 

** 12. A severe measure of this sort is doubtless necessary as an example 
in some cases, where the mass of the inhabitants of a village have commit- 
ted a grave outrage and the perpetrators cannot be punished in their per- 
sons ; but any approach to a wholesale destruction of property by the officers 
of Government, without due regard to the guilt or innocence of those who 
are affected by it, must be strongly reprehended. Apart from the effect 
which such a practice would have upon the feelings and disposition of the 
country-people, there can be no doubt that it would prevent them from re- 
turning to their villages and resuming the cultivation of their fields; a 
point at this season of vital importance, inasmuch as if the lands remain 
much longer unsown distress and even famine may be added to the other 
| difficulties with which the Government will have to contend.” 

Letters from Calcutta, betraying a strong discontent at the Government 
of India, continue to find their way into print. One of them states as an 
| incredible, yet perfectly authentic fact, that ‘‘ the Calcutta Gazette of the 
| 15th July announces appointments of five Mahometans to the office of 

principal Sudder Ameers of Cawnpore, Moradabad, Allyghur, Furracka- 
bad, and Bareilly ; the whole of these places and the surrounding country 
being then in the power of the insurgents,” Another says— 
“ You are aware how, of late years, the Government of Bengal, with 
| Halliday at its head, has sought to advance the Natives, and place them in 
offices of trust and authority not expressly reserved for the members of 
the East India Company’s covenanted service. Well, among other of these 
appointments, they Sea been placed in charge of the post-oflices through- 
| out the country; the security of which has not been improved by the 
change. It was discovered the other day, that one of these Native post- 
masters had been opening letters and making use of their contents for se- 
ditious purposes. He was hanged by a military officer. But how many are 
| undetected,” 
| Some further information respecting the movements of General Out- 
| ram has been made public this week. It appears that 490 men had been 
sent on forty miles by the railway from Allahabad towards Cawnpore, 
before the 5th; that Outram’s first column, 683 strong, marched on the 
morning of the 5th; and that the General with 680 more men marched 
out on the night of the 5th. It was intended that they should reach 
| Cawnpore by the 10th and 11th. ‘The number of fresh men thus added 
to Havelock’s army would be 1763. The rivers had fallen, and the 
country had become more passable. Ilavelock’s sick were en route to 
Allahabad, and were to be brought the last forty miles by rail. 
It is also stated that Mr. Colvin is prepared to aid a column advancing 
on Delhi with camels and other carriage as they approach Agra. At 
| Meerut they have also collected carriage to some extent. 

The Pays of Paris contains a statement which it seems impossible to 
credit, because it does not appear how the intelligence it gives could have 
been obtained. It says that Sir Colin Campbell, in spite of ill health, 
had set out from Calcutta for the North-west on the 11th September. 
The latest dates from Calcutta are to the 10th, and no mention of this 
fact is made in the later news from Bombay. 

The European residents at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, have shown 
much activity and forwardness in raising subscriptions for the relief of 
the sufferers. Natives serve on the committees at all the capitals, Up 
to the 3lst of August, they had raised in Calcutta and received from 
Ceylon and Madras 172,115 rupees, and had disbursed 33,538 rupees. 
Expecting that the demands for aid would exceed the supply, they had 
early requested aid from the Government; but that body had declined 
to subscribe, lest it should restrict if not close the sources of private 
charity. The London Committee have sent 30,000/. to Calcutta, 3000/. 
to Bombay, and 7000/. to Sir John Lawrence at Lahore. The commit- 
tee at Calcutta were of opinion on the 3lst August that very large 
support would be needed to meet future claims on the fund. 

The following touching story is extracted from the letter of a private 
of the 78th Highlanders, engaged with others in suppressing disturbances 
near Benares— 

“ We came to a large village, and it was full of people. We took about 
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two hundred, and set fire to it. I went in, and it was all in flames. I saw 
an old man trying to trail out a bed. He was not able to walk, far less carry 
out the cot. i ordered him out of the village, and pointed out the flames, 
and told him as well as I could that if he did not he would be burned. I 
took the cot, and dragged him out. I came round a corner of a street or 
lane, and I could see nothing but smoke and flames. I stood for a moment 
to think which wayI should go. Just as I was looking round, I saw a house 
and the flames bursting out of the walls, and to my surprise I saw a little 
boy about four years old looking out at the door. I pointed the way out to 
the old man, and told him if he did not go I would shoot him. I rushed to 
the house I saw the little boy at. The door was by that time in flames. I 
thought not of myself; I thought of the poor helpless child, I rushed in, 
and after I got in there was a sort of square, and all round this were houses, 
and they were all in flames; and instead of seeing the helpless child, I be- 
held six children from eight to two years old, an old dotal woman, an old 
man not able to walk without help, and a young woman about twenty years 
old, with a child wrapped up in her bosom. I am sure the child was not 
above five or six hours old. The mother was in a hot fever. I stood and 
looked, but looking at that time would not do, I tried to get the little boys 
to fly, but they would not. I took the infant; the mother would have 
it; I gave it back ; I took the woman and her infant in my arms to 
her and her babe out. The children took the old woman and old 

man. I took the lead, knowing they would follow. I came to a place 
that it was impossible to see whereabouts I was, with flames. I 
dashed through, and called on the others to follow. After a hard fight, 
I got them all safe out, but that was all. Even coming through the fire, 
pat of their clothes, that did not cover half of their body, was burned. 
set them down in the field, and went in at another place. I saw nothing 
but flames all round. A little further, I sawa poor old woman trying to 
come out. She could not walk ; she only could creep on her hands and 
feet. I went up to her, and told her I would carry out. But no, she 
would not allow me to do it; but, when I saw it was no use to put off with 
her, I took her up in my arms and carried her out. I went in at the other 
end, and came across a woman about twenty-two years old. She was 
sitting over a man that to all appearance would not see the day out. She 
was wetting his lips with some siste. The fire was coming fast, and the 
others all around were in flames. Not far from this I saw four women. I 
ran up to them, and asked them to come and help the sick man and woman 
out: but they thought they had enough to do; and so they had, poor 
things; but, to save the woman and the dying man, I drew my bayonet, 


gs; 
and told them if they did not I would kill them. They came, carried them | 


out, and laid them under a tree. I left them. To look on, any one would 
have said that the flames were in the clouds. When I went to the other 
side of the village, there were about a hundred and forty women and about 
sixty children all crying and lamenting what had been done. The old 
woman of that small family I took out came, and I thought she would have 


the ground I stood on, I offered them some biscuit I had for my | 


day’s rations ; but they would not take it; it would break their caste, they 
said. The ‘ assemble’ sounded, and back I went, with as many blessings 
as they could pour out on anything nearest their heart.’ 

Cage nf Guad #0pt.—We have files of Cape papers to the 19th 
August. The news from India had occupied public attention, but not so 
much as to draw it off from their own concerns, on which it was mainly 
fixed. The most curious news relates to a famine among the Caffres. 
Those tribes who killed their herds and left their ground untilled, in 
obedience to the commands of their Prophet, were dying of starvation in 
July and August. The dogs were feeding on the dead. Women and 

ildren were flocking in August to King William’s Town, secking 
relief. Colonel Maclean, the Government Commissioner, was giving 
assistance to the starving as much as possible in their several localities. 
A committee had been tormed in King William’s Town to supplement 
the exertions of the Government by private aid. A meeting, attended 
by the Bishop of Cape Town, the Attorney-General, and other persons 
of distinction, was held at Cape Town on the 17th August; when a 
Committee was formed to raise subscriptions to be handed to the 
Government for distribution. It appears that no fewer than twenty 
thousand Caffres had entered the colony since the famine began, secking 
employment. 

he Globe, with a semi-official air, praises Sir George Grey for the 
“zeal and promptitude with which he met the demand for reinforce- 


ments,” by at once placing four regiments at the disposal of the Indian | 


Government. The guns of the Penelope were landed, and her decks 
fitted for horses; and as horses were the great want, ‘ Sir George and 
Lady Grey gave up their private stud to the service of the Government.” 
Their example was followed by the inhabitants generally, and the officers 
commissioned to buy horses obtained them at ordinary prices. 

@uited States.—The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from New York to the 8th. 

The aspect of the monetary world, far from being more cheering, was 
more gloomy than before. On the 2d October, the panic in New York 
was worse than any of its predecessors. Stock declined rapidly ; further 
failures occurred; the banks on the whole held up, but they had dark 

rospects before them. In Pennsylvania, the Governor had convened the 

gislature for the 6th, and had recommended measures intended to mi- 
— the severity of the crisis. A meeting of democrats had been held, 
which strongly censured the banks for suspending specie payments, In 
New England and elsewhere the banks scem to have been less firm than 
those of New York. The merchants of Boston had held a meeting, and 
had resolved to support the banks of the State and of New York as far as 
they were able. They repudiated bank-suspension, as a calamity not to 
be entertained except in the last extremity. The bank failures are con- 
fined to no part of the Union, but range over the whole. The Govern- 
ment has aided the public by redeeming a large part of the public debt. 

€anaia.—Up to the 10th October, the Canadian banks had felt little 
of the American panic. No failures had occurred, but the banks were 
“ tightening on the trade.” The Toronto Globe says that the Canadian 
banks are sound at the core ; that the fluctuations of her stocks would not 
affect Canada, and that business was in a sound and healthful condition. 
There had been severe pressure on the banks, but it had been met. 

The question of the Hudson’s Bay monopoly was still agitating 
Canada. Meetings condemning the monopvly had been held in all parts. 





Pisrellancous. 


Considerable attention has been called of late to the treatment of fe- 
male emigrants. According to the published statements, young women 
foing out to the United States or the Colonies are insulted, not only 

y the seamen but by the mates and masters of emigrant vessels. Re- 


sistance is followed by violence, which if unsuccessful is again followed 
by persecution, until the victim succumbs. Passengers who hear screams 
in the night dare not interfere for fear of losing their lives. It is a ity 
that the names of the ships and their masters have not been made public, 
It is suggested that the subject should be brought under the notice of 
Parliament, and that some steps should be taken to put an end to prac- 
tices which, however exceptional they may be, are a disgrace to the mas 
tion, 





The new French system of procuring Negro labour for the French 
West India Colonies seems to have already produced bad effects in Africa, 
A letter from Mr. Campbell, British Consul at Lagos, has been published, 
stating that the example of the French in purchasing “ slaves” at 
Whydah has been followed by a host of Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Americans, and that, to supply the demand, the Native chiefs have begun 
to go out hunting for slaves. Mr, Campbell fears that if the French 
system be continued “ we must say good-bye to cotton from that part of 
Africa.” 


The Indian News states that the 2d West India Regiment, composed 
of men of colour, has probably before this time embarked at Kingston, 
Jamaica, under orders for Bengal. 


The Return of the Registrar-General shows that the deaths last week 
were 1003, an increase of 10 on the preceding return, but still 100 
below the corrected average. Four deaths from cholera occurred; the 
victims were children. A sailor died of Asiatic cholera on board a ship 
off Horsleydown. The ship came from Harburg in Hanover, The Re- 
gistrar-General eppends these interesting remarks— 

**An immense commerce is carried on between England and Hamburg 
on the Elbe, in vessels which are in a very unsatisfactory sanitary condition, 
the berths of the steamers conveying passengers being at times saturated by 
the steam of water-closets. The condition of the ordinary vessels may be 
easily imagined. To avoid the delays of quarantine, all steamers should 
undergo sanitary inspection, and the sailing-vessels in the river should be 
thoroughly cleansed. They should get pure water, and they would not 
then form a bridge over which epidemics can march from Hamburg to 
London.” 


Earl Dalhousie and the Ladies Ramsay left Southampton in the Indus on 
| Tuesday, for Malta. 

Sir Edmund Head, Governor-General of Canada, and Lady Head, de- 
parted from Liverpool on Wednesday, in the steamer Indian, for Quebee, 

Dr. Henry Wentworth Acland, F.R.S., son of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
has received the appointment of the Regius Professorship of Medicine at 
Oxford, in room of the late Dr. Ogle. 

The Queen of Oude is dangerously ill, at her temporary residence at Rich- 
mond. 

An embassy from the King of Siam to Queen Victoria embarked on the 
llth from Malta for England in the Caradoc. ‘ The Prince, a relation of 
the King of Siam, is charged to offer to Queen Victoria several superb pre- 
sents, and among others a throne in massive gold set with jewels,.”’ 

The Prince de Joinyille, who is making a tour in the East with his wife, 
visited Sebastopol on the 8th instant. 








The Exeter Ilall religious services are to be resumed next month: the 
Bishops of London, Gloucester, Bristol, and Carlisle will be among the 
saodian. 

There are now thirty-three English Colonial Bishops: there will soon be 
four more—for Huron, Nelson, Wellington, and Taurangar, the first in 
Upper Canada, the others in New Zealand; and when India is pacified 
three Bishops are to be sent thither—to Agra, Lahore, and Palamcotta, 





A despatch from St. Petersburg announces that an official order has been 
issued which throws open the ports of Anopol, Soukoum-Kaleh, and Redout- 
Kaleh, on the Asiatic coast of the Black Sea, to foreign vessels, They must, 
however, be provided with a Russian visa. 

Letters from Georgia mention the capture of the commander of the Russian 
fortof Nokka, in the province of Cheki. The Russian commander and ten 
of his officers fell into an ambuscade while out shooting; but he was not 
taken prisoner by the mountaineers until two of his suite had been killed 
and three others severely wounded. 


The Esmeralda, a Chilian war-steamer, has captured an American ship 
found loading copper ores at Santa Maria within boundaries claimed as 
Chilian territory. The American captain had a licence from the Bolivian 
authorities who also claim the territory, The master of the American shi 
was subsequently directed to take his ship to any Bolivian port North o 
Messillones, but he declined to do 80, and entered a protest against the 
proc eedings. 

What sort of things are “ private audiences”’ between Emperors and Foe 
reign Ministers? The Emperor of the French grants a private audience to 
Lord Howden; and only a few days after the 7imes correspondent tells us 
distinctly, though briefly, what took place. ‘The principal topic of con- 
versation was the present state of Spain. Iam happy to say that the most 
complete accordance on that subject between England and France was the 
result.” 

The advertisement of the subscriptions to the Indian Relief Fund occu- 
pied nearly two pages of the Zimes of Wednesday, while the ** subscriptions 
already advertised’ amounted to 131,135/. An immense number of Fast- 
day collections in churches and chapels have already come to hand, The 
Times has made over 3647/. out of the balance of 10,000/, remaining from its 
Crimean Fund, 

Our Royal Commander-in-chief, upholder as he is of the purchase system, 
does not forget to reward worthy noncommissioned officers with commis- 
sions: thus, in the Gazette of the 16th, two Troop-Sergeant-Majors and a 
Sergeant-Major are appointed Cornets in the Cavalry, and a Sergeant is 
appointed an Ensign in the 10th Foot. 

The crime for which Carrara has been placed in a “ state of siege”? was 
very atrocious, There was a bad feeling between the populace and the 
soldiery. Seven young men, armed with daggers and stones, fell upon 
three unarmed soldiers, killed two on the spot, and so mauled the third 
that he lived only two days. One of the assassins was seized, and five others 
are in the hands of the Sardinian police. 

The old Investigator, a discovery-ship used by Cook, and afterwards sta- 
tioned in the Thames as a police-ship, 1s about to be broken up at Deptford 
Dockyard. 

Railway trains ran between Milan and Venice for the first time on the 
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The streets of Melbourne were lighted with gas for the first time on the 
10th August. The Mayor and a party of friends celebrated the event by 
dining together. 

The celebration of the independence of Chile at Santiago, on the 18th 
September, was to be marked by two notable events,—the streets of the 
city were to be lighted with gas for the first time; anda splendid new 
theatre, which has cost 80,000/., was to be opened. 


At the last accounts from British Honduras the cholera was committing 
fearful ravages in the interior of the country. The yellow fever has died 
out at St. Thomas’s, 

On the 13th there were 236 new cases of fever in Lisbon, and 76 deaths, 

The master and fifteen hands of the Richard Anderson have been landed 
at Weymouth. The Richard Anderson sprung a leak on her voyage from 
Rotterdam to Baltimore ; bad weather set in ; the ship, after becoming a 
mere wreck, gradually settled down in the sea, and when about to sink her 
people were rescued by a passing vessel. ‘The mate had been lost in attempt- 
ing to launch a boat from the wreck. 

Three more of the people of the Central America have been rescued, The 
New York Herald narrates their sufferings and escape. ‘‘ After the lapse 
of sixteen days since the first party of those saved from the Central America 
were landed at Norfolk from the gallant little brig Marine, and when every 
hope of seeing any more of the unfortunate passengers and crew of the Jost 
steamer had been almost extinguished, three more have been returned to 
their homes. After enduring the most terrible sufferings on the open sea 
for nine days—without food or water, drenched with the waves, exhausted 
from exposure, and reduced to skeletons from starvation—they were merci- 
fully snatched from death in the darkest hour of despair. The account of 
their long agony is harrowing. One of them, Mr. Tice, the second engineer, 
was drifting on a plank for seventy-two hours, when, espying one of the 
damaged lie-boats, he fortunately succeeded in reaching her, and soon after 
fell in with the other two, Grant and Dawson, clinging to the hurricane- 
deck of the steamer, and took them off. There is a sad episode in the story 
of these two men. It appears that at one time there were twelve in allon the 
hurricane-deck, of whom ten perished miserably from exposure and starva- 
tion—a slow, lingering, and painful death. While drifting about at the 
mercy of the waves, they saw several others clinging to portions of the 
wreck, but were unable to aid them ; and, as there is no account of any of 
them having been taken off by any other vessel, the painful conclusion is 
forced upon us that they are lost—that we shall never hear more of the brave 
Herndon and the hundreds of unfortunates who went down with him on the 
deck of the Central America. It is a remarkable fact that the men last 
rescued had drifted on their frail support nearly 600 miles from the spot 
where the steamer sunk, before they were picked up,—a dreary voyage, the 
terrors of which, with a protracted and agonizing death staring them in the 
face, no one but themselves can realize.” 

THE NAVY. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTORER 20, 

Aprratry, Oct. 17.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. RK. K, Willson to be 
‘Capt. vice Leonard, placed on half-pay ; Sec. Lieut. V. W. Sims to be First Lieut. 
vice Willson, promoted, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Our own private communications do not corroborate the ‘ cheering” 
light which some of the other journals are endeavouring to throw upon 
the commercial intelligence of the day, but decidedly excite some un- 
easiness for the winter. The consequences of the fearful rate at which 
embarrassment is extending cannot be merely transitory. In the whole 
of the United States, commercial houses, many of them of old standing, 
were falling at the rate of three hundred a week. Now half of our exports 
go to the United States and India; quarters from which there are no re- 
Mittances at present. Our recent “ prosperity” is perhaps making the 
present reaction worse : one reason for that expansion of trade which we 
so much vaunted was the energy with which manufacturers pushed the 
export of their goods; against ‘Tan goods \ills are afloat, and hitherto 
the bills have been kept afloat; but how is that to be managed now, by 
those who have no remittances, and when the absence of remittances is 
known 2? Numbers of traders must suspend action: in Lanarkshire ma- 
nufacturers have already begun to stand still ; Lancashire will follow; 
and multitudes of hands will be thrown out of employment. Such are 
some of the winter prospects. 

In a money article the Daily News says—‘‘ We are enabled to state that 
the East India Company are about to make some large remittances of 
silver to India. We know that they have already effected insurances to 
the amount of at Icast 200,000/.; but this as only a beginning.” 








The latest report from Berlin respecting the health of the King of 
Prussia is more favourable. The bulletin of Wednesday states that “a 
succession of tranquil nights, and an increasing appetite, exhibit a de- 
cidedly favourable influence on the health of his Majesty.” The im- 
provement continued on ‘Thursday. 

Cabinets in Constantinople, in the rapidity with which they sueceed 
each other, are only rivalled by Cabinets in Spain. It was but a few 
months ago that Redschid Pasha was forced out of the office of Grand 
Vizier; he is now inagain. A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated 
yesterday, says— 

** Advices from Constantinople of the 23d instant announce a change of 
Ministry. Redschid Pasha is appointed Grand Vizier. Aali Pasha remains 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Sultan’s brother-in-law is appointed 
Master of the Ordnance.”’ 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated yesterday, states that “a 
serious collision has taken place at Frankfort between soldiers of different 
corps. It is thought that several regiments must be removed from the 
city.” 

The members of the University of Oxford met in the Sheldonian 
Theatre yesterday, the Vice-Chancellor in the chair, to express their 
feelings on the Indian revolt. The meeting was well attended by the 
Heads of Houses, Professors, and Under-graduates. It was resolved 
that it is a “duty incumbent on all leyal subjects to second the en- 
deavours of her Majesty’s Ministers to maintain and secure the do- 
minion of the British nation in India, for the honour of the Crown and 
the diffusion among the Natives of India of the benefits of good govern- 
ment and the light of religious truth.” Among the speakers were the 
Provost of Oriel, the Senior Proctor, the Reverend W. C. Lake, Arch- 





deacon Clarke, and the Master of Balliol. A subscription to the Indian 
Relief Fund was set on foot. 

The Chertsey Agricultural Association kept its anniversary celebration 
yesterday, at Chertsey. Mr. Henry Drummond was the chief spokesman 
at the dinner which concluded the proceedings of the day. In touchj 
on the Indian question, he expressed his belief that the faults committed 
in India resemble the faults of the whole country, and that had he an@ 
his audience been there themselves they would have done the same 
Idolatry has been tampered with not only in India but at home; and the 
consequence has been, that Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Cullen have called on 
their faith to side against Protestantism. For his part, Mr. Drummond 
thought that to pray to Mahomet is no worse than to worship the Virgin 
Mary. He also said that he was disgusted with the cry for vengeance, 
and that he approved of Lord Canning’s proclamation respecting the 
punishment of mutineers. 

While he agreed with the Government in sending out all the available 
troops, he was of opinion that we must not trust too much in others; for 
there is some one in the neighbourhood of this country in whom too much 
trust should not be placed. We must no longer go to sleep in the manner 
we have gone to sleep. The fault of the English people is that they do not 
look ahead; and then, when any great calamity occurs, it is said, ‘ Oh, 
lawks! who would have thought it >?’ 


The Metropolitan Board of Works has declined to take any share in 
preserving free from building that triangular piece of ground at the 
West end of Cannon Strect which offers the only point for a good view 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. At a meeting yesterday, the Board resolved, by 
18 to 14, that it would not contribute any portion of the money for the 
purchase of the land in question ; thus leaving the City Corporation to 
bear alone such expense as may attend the operation. 

A remarkable case was tried at Reading Sessions on Thursday. John 
Singleton Copley Hill, an ‘ accountant,” was accused of unlawfully en- 
deavouring to obtain 50/. from Mr. Pole, a grocer, at Reading. Hill was 
clerk to the British Commercial Agency, a London house, for the collection 
of debts due by retail traders in the country to London firms. The London 
firms, ‘* to the number of many hundreds,”’ said Sergeant Parry who prose- 
cuted, “ perhaps a thousand,” subscribe from 20 to 25 guineas annually. 
Hill was sent to Reading to obtain the payment ofa bill. As soon as he 
presented the account, Mr. Pole wrote a check for it ; but while he was 
writing it Hill served him with a writ, to save “‘ our expenses.” Next 
Hill presented another bill : Pole said he was ready to pay it; but Hill said 
that there was no use in his doing so, as his creditors fad met and had de- 
termined to “* windhim up.” Hill then asked to inspect the grocer’s books, 
and offered on the receipt of 50/. for himself to “carry Pole through for 12s, 
6d. in the pound.” Pole rejected the offer, took legal advice, and com- 
municated with one of his creditors, It then turned out that there 
had been no meeting of creditors, that no notices in bankruptcy had been 
issued, and that Hill’s statements were false. He pleaded that he acted as 
the servant of Caster and Co., the firm which in fact conducts the British 
Commercial Agency ; and he called Mr. Caster as a witness for his defence. 
In his own statement Hill said that Caster had made an attempt to procure 
Hill to admit that he was subject to hereditary insanity; but in the wit- 
ness-box Caster denied all Hill’s statements except the instructions to re- 
cover debts due. Mr. Caster admitted that he had formerly been a leather- 
merchant at Wisbeach. When he was asked whether he had paid three 
shillings in the pound, he declined toanswer. ‘* No one,” he said, *‘shared 
in the subscriptions to the agency but myself.’’ The Jury found Hill guilty, 
with a recommendation to mercy, The Recorder sentenced him to one year’s 
imprisonment, with hard labour. 


The gale that blew so roughly in the Metropolis on Thursday night has 
ag At an early hour yesterday morning, 





been destructive on the East coast. 
‘the Ontario, of Shields, a full-rigged vessel of 700 or 800 tons, struck on 
the Barber Sands, off Great Yarmouth, and became a total wreck. The 
mate was picked up by the Caistor beachmen. It is believed that he is the 
only survivor, and that the captain, his wife, and twenty-two other per- 
sons, were drowned. It is also reported that another vessel went down 
during the gale which prevailed on Thursday night, with all hands lost,” 
MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuanoe, Fripay ArrekNnoon. 

The past week has developed a curious state of things in the Stock Mar- 
kets, which have again experienced most rapid and important fluctuations, 

The monetary crisis in America continues without the least mitigation ; 
and at the date of our last advices (up to the 9th instant) things were rather 
worse, if worse were possible. The exchanges had fallen to such a point as 
to be almost nominal; large failures were announced daily; there had 
been a run on a leading bank at New York; and public credit seemed for a 
time to be quite gone. 

In this state of things, it was but natural that a very depressing influence 
should be brought to bear upon our home securities; and prices on "Change 
suffered to some extent in consequence, But, although the Bank of 
England has again advanced the rate on discounts (being now 8 per cent, 
the highest point reached since the passing of Peel’s Act) such is the elas- 
ticity of our general trade and credit, that the public continues to make 
large investments in the Funds and other sound stocks; and the conse- 
quence is, that notwithstanding temporary depressions from time to time, 
our leading Stocks maintain their price with wonderful firmness. Consols 
opened on Monday at a decline of } per cent, the first quotation 
being 88} 88}: the extreme range up to the close this afternoon has 
been exactly 1 per cent ; the market Icaves off rather firm at 88} 89. Exche- 
quer Bills (small) heavy at 12 dis. 8 dis. India Stock, 208211, Bank 
Stock, 206 210. 

In Foreign Securities there has been a great absence of business. Prices de- 
clined somewhat in the early part of the week, but have recovered within a 
shade of previous rates. Mexican Bonds close at 191. Buenos Ayres, 79 
80 ; Brazilian, 99 101 ; Russian, 105 107; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cents, 76 78; Turkish Six per Cents, 884 2; Ditto Four per Cents, 974 3; 
cena Three per Cents, 40 41 ; Ditto Deferred, 25} 3. The market closes 

ull. 

The Railway Share Market, although no great business has been trans- 
acted, has generally maintained its prices; and London and North-Western 
has particularly shown great firmness. The weekly traftic-returns are for the 
most part satisfactory. Great Northern and South-Western, however, again 
compare unfavourably with last year’s. There has been very little doing 
today. Great Western, 51} 3; Midland, 814 82; London and North- West- 
ern, 95} 3; London and South-Western, 44} $; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
923 93; Caledonian, 39} 4; Dover, 19 3; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire, 38 39. There is a rather firmer tone existing all round the last 
thing this afternoon, and prices are steady, 

French Shares, after experiencing a slight decline, close good at about 
last week’s prices. 
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Sarunvay, IT'wetive o’Ciock. 
The Bank return of the stock of bullion shows a further decrease of 
585,465/. Business is extremely limited all round this morning, and quo- 
tations are a shade flatter. Consols 88} { for Money and 88} § for the 10th 


i 
November. 








Sarurpay, Ove o’CLock 

There is no change to notice in the quotations of the English Market. 
Consols are 88} J. Rather more business has been doing in Railway Shares, 
but at lower rates. The following are the last transactions—Caledonian, 
79; Eastern Counties, 533; Great Western, 51}; Lancashire and _York- 
shire, 923 ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 103; London and North- 
Western, 95}; London and South-Western, 893; Manchester, Sheftield, 
and Lincolnshire, 38$; Midland, 82}; North-Eastern—Di rwick, 91}; 
Ditto, York, 78}; North Staffordshire, 13); Grand Trunk of Canada, A 
Issue, 39}; Great Western of Canada, 18}; Scinde Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 
54, Joint Stock Banks—London and County, 28; Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, 36% ; Union of London, 26}. Misccllaneous—Australian Agricul- 
tural, 214; Crystal Palace Preference, 4. 








3 per Cent Consols .......... 885 j Dutch 24 per Cents.......... } 
Ditto for Account ........... 88} ' Ditto 4 per Cents,........... gs 

% per Cent Reduced ........ . 888 3 Mexican 3 per Cents......... 19 19} 
New 3 per Cents ..........+5. 88] j Peruvian 4} per Cents ..... ee 1997 
Long Annuities..........+. . 1 15-16 2 | Ditto 3 per Cent ............ 52 54 
PORE ORE cn cccccccccccesse 206 210 | Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 43 44 
Exchequer Bills.,........13 dis. 8 dis, | Russian 5 per Cents......... 105 107 
Undia Stock .......ccsesceee 208 211 | Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 95 97 
Austrian 5 per Cents,....... . 8991 | Spanish 3 per Cents......... 40 41 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 99 101 | Ditto Deferred ,............ 254 7 
Belgian 44 per Cents....... .- 96 98 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... &8 90 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....... -. 101 103 | Swedish 4 per Cents ,....... 83 85 
Danish 5 per Cents .,....... . 100 102 | Turkish 6 per Cents......... 87) 8 
Danish per Cents .,........ . 8&8 85 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed gif 98 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Saturday, the 17th day of Oct. 1857. 
ISSUE DEYARTMENT. 





Notes issued.....csccceecceees £23,400,430 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ...........+5 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 8,925,430 
Silver Bullion, .......6.0s0006 - 
£23,400,130 £23,400,430 


DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital,........ ° Government Securities (inclu- 

BB. cccccccccecse ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,254, 
Public Deposit Other Securities...........00 J 
-Other Deposits . Notes ....... 217 


Gold and Silver Coi 





Seven Days and other Bilis... 


£34 610,339 





£34,610,339 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


The advance in the Bank rate to 8 per cent seems greatly to have checked 
the exportation of gold to New York. The Arago, from Southampton yes- 
terday, has taken out 30,000/. from France, but only 7500/. from England, 
while the total by the City of Baltimore from Liverpool is only 82007, It 
was intended to send 20,000/. by the latter vessel, but the Bank movement 
caused the principal portion to be countermanded, The quantity of goods 
being forwarded is very small, and this fact will tend to improve the Ameri- 
can exchanges.— 7imes, Thursday. 

The East India Company gave notice on Wednesday of a further rise of 4 per 
cent in their rate for bills on India. On Bengal and Madras it will now be 
2s, 2d., and on Bombay 2s, 2}d. This will mect the recent movements of 
the Bank, and totally preclude all applications, the object of the Company 
being evidently to avoid trenching in any way upon the financial resources 
of the local Government. The measure will not produce any new effect of a 
serious kind on this side, the amounts lately drawn by the Indiahouse under 
the previous rates having been comparatively insignificant. 

Messrs. Ewan, M‘Lean, and Co., of Glasgow, and of Hamilton, Canada, 
have suspended payment. Also, Messrs, Auld and Buchanan, of Glasgow, 

The American failures do not as yet appear to have seriously affected the 
— of our manufacturing houses: several failures have occurred at 
Manchester, but they are not of large amount. 


Crystat Patacr.—Return of adnmussions for six days ending Friday 
October 23d, including season-ticket-holders, 16,937. 





Uhratres ank Busi. 


We are so little accustomed to sec a modern comedy without a strong 
admixture of the farce clement, that the appearance of a dramatic work 
in which all the personages talk like ordinary ladies and gentlemen, and 
excite a considerable amount of intcrest without entangling themselves 
in any situation of extraordinary improbability, seems something out of 
the common way, even when it is no more than an expansion of an old 
French vaudeville. The Zewjours of M. Scribe is a piece produced suffi- 
ciently long ago to be forgotten, and the new comedy Leading-strings, 
brought out at the Olympic on Monday last, is founded on this same Ton- 
jours, but nevertheless it rises up with a certain freshness about it, 
which makes us feel as if the old days of the Inchbalds and Holerofts 
were come back again, when dramatists rigidly determined that comedy 
should be as little comic and as little witty as possible, but should abso- 
lutely groan under a weight of good sense and ethical instruction. The 
thought which constitutes the essential idea of Toujours, and consequently 
of Leading-stvings, is of the pure Frenchified anti-domestic kind, and 
might be formalized into the aphorism, that no amount of mutual love is 
a security against mutual weariness, unless the owners of the two fond 
hearts allow their téte-d-téte to be occasionally interrupted by the entrance 
of a third party, who will break up idyllic conversation with ordinary 
chit-chat about politics or scandal. This doctrine is to the effect that 
“love in a cottage” is a dreary affair unless society sometimes knocks 
at the door, and that the wife who values her conjugal happiness should 
do everything to persuade her husband to belong to a fashionable club. 

A certain mother has a son, who perversely falls in love with the very 
woman she likes least in the world; but, instead of stimulating rebellion 
by opposition, she adopts the milder and more insinuating method of 
keeping the young folks together, apart from socicty, till mutual weari- 
ness snaps the tie of inconvenient affections and allows the promotion of 
more eligible bonds. This is the form given in Zoxjours and Leading- 
strings to the doctrine described above ; a doctrine that would have made 
good Mrs. Inchbald’s hair stand on end, and even caused a little nervous- 
ness in Messrs. Colman and Reynolds. What becomes of the sacred 
precept that a wife's dress and conversation should only be directed to the 

tification of a husband—what becomes of the perfection of Lady 


iory—if the téte-i-téte is itself denounced as an origin of evil? Yet in | 


dramatic matters treatment is ———s Mr. Troughton, the author of 
the new piece, has dwelt as much as possible on the maternal affection 
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that dictates the unromantic stratagem, taking care that the stratagem 
itself does not occupy too large a share of the action ; and it is astonishing 
what an Inchbald look is given to the whole affair. There is a tender 
mother, charmingly played by Mrs. Stirling, who dilates largely on 
parental affection; there is an unsophisticated young lady, merrily acted 
by Miss Wyndham, who is as fascinating as all unsophiscated young 
ladies used to be in the days when children of Nature triamphantiy 
defied the bantlings of society ; there is an aristocratic young lady, 
of the cold heartless stamp, that belonged to aristocrats in gene- 
ral at the close of the eighteenth century, and well is she iced 
down by Miss Swanborough; there is an old butler, made up to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Addison, who is the comic personage of the piece,—that is to 
say, comic in a region where a very little fun goes a great way. 
Through two acts do these very proper personages, together with the 
son, who is the butt of them all, deport themselves in a graye, steady, 
and decorous manner, with scarcely an incident to interrupt the even 
tenour of their way ; and we devote ourselves to grave reflections as to 
whether rigour or leniency should prevail in the government of a family, 
when all of a sudden a little saucy third act makes its appearance, con- 
verts the fond, gently smiling, and softly tearful mother, into a clever 
widow of the true Gallic breed, and throws a doctrine in our faces 
strangely at variance with our home-bred theories about domestic hearths, 
When Master Slender went to Eton to marry Anne Page, he found she 
was ‘fa great lubberly boy”; when we have spent an evening with 
what we suppose to be a sort of good Mrs, Inchbald, we find she is a 
light-hearted Frenchnian, who reads his feuilleton in the café, shines in 
the sparkling salon, and dines from home as often as fate will permit. 
Yes, and moreover we are obliged to confess that the whole point and 
value of the piece is contained in the third act, and that we should have 
fared better if we had reached it without wading through such a quan- 
tity of prefatory seriousness, However, “all's well that ends well 
and the best part of the work coming last, brings the whole to a cheerful 
termination, 





” 
J 





The so-called English Opera company at the Lyceum have this week 
produced the Zroratore in a vernacular dress: another perversion of the 
object of their establishment, though it seems to be countenanced by the 
public, for this pseudo English opera drew a crowded house, was received 
with abundance of applause, and has the prospect of a run, To do the 
management justice, we must add that neither care nor cost had been 
spared in the getting-up of the piece. ‘The spectacle, the chorus, and the 
orchestra, would not have discredited the theatre in Mr. Gye’s hands; 
and the performers, if not stars, were “ up”’ in their parts and did their 
best. But, from the course pursued by this Lyceum management, it seems 
that little progress is making towards the revival of “ our national 
opera,” 


Mr. Hullah has resumed his Sacred Concerts at St. Martin’s Hall. 
St, Paul was performed on Wednesday evening, under his direction, 
His orchestra was better than ever: sixty strong, a number sufficient for 
any concert-hall in London, and every individual a performer of known 
ability. The chorus, composed of his own most advanced pupils, was of 
the usual strength and quality. The solo-singers, though not stars, were 
good vocalists, who did Mendelssohn's music great justice. One of them 
especially, Mademoiselle de Villar, is a young singer of high promise : she 
has a fine soprano voice, and sings with perfect intonation, and much 
grace and expression. ‘The hall was well tilled. 

The *“ Concerts for the People,” which were carried on last season 
at St. Martin’s Hall, were resumed on Monday evening at the same 
place. The first was better than could well have been expected, consi- 
dering its excessive cheapness—fourpence for the body of the hall, with 
some reserved seats and stalls in proportion; terms which cannot com- 
mand any amount of vocal or instrumental talent. The attendance was 
very thin, and the receipts could not possibly defray even the small ex- 
penses of the entertainment. Cheapness may be extravagant as well as 
dearness; and in this instance it defeats its own object, for it drives 
away even the class of persons whom it is intended to attract. The 
committee lately issued a report in which they stated that on the con- 
certs of the past year there was a deficit of some two hundred pounds; 
and we really do not see how it could have been otherwise, 





Panistan THEATRICALS, 

Madame Alboni has made her débit for the season in Za Cenerentola. 
The character of the Prince is sustained by M. Bélart, who sang with 
such good success at Her Majesty’s Theatre last summer, and is entirely 
new to the French public. 

MM. Clairville and L, Thiboust have fashioned a three-act vaudeville 
by bringing together various personages named in the songs of Béranger, 
and seasoning the dialogue a3 much as possible with the verses of the 
poet. The piece, which is entitled Les Chants de Béranger, is now per- 
formed at the Variétés; and Roger Bontemps, the principal figure, is 
represented by the evergreen Mademoiselle Déjazet. 








SUB-WAYS UNDER STREETS. 

In January last, the Metropolitan Board of Works invited, with the 
offer of six prizes, a “ public competition for designs showing the best 
mode of laying out the surface and subsoil of the new street in South- 
wark, as an example of a first-class strect, and also for the street in 
Westminster as a second-class strect; showing the disposition of the pri- 
vate vaults, sewers, gas and water pipes, and telegraph-wires, with any 
parts of the soil appropriated to other useful purposes.” The designs 
sent in in answer to this invitation, thirty-nine in number, are now on 
view at the Socicty of Arts; and the award of the Board of Works has 
been announced, assigning the highest prize for the first design to Mr. 
Il. D. Davis, and for the second to Mr. W. H. Cullingford,— without, 
however, approving all the parts of either. The principal feature of Mr. 
Davis’s desien is the carrying out of vaults from the houses on both 
sides of the road to within about nine feet of each other,—the intermediate 
space constituting the sub-way for the various mains, with the sewer 
sunk in the centre. Mr. Davis professes also that his road need never be 
disturbed, except for renewing; while Mr, Cullingford’s would not be cut 
into for any purpose whatever. The other prizemen are Mr. J. T. 
Knowles, Messrs. F. and A. Warren, Mr. W. Reddall, and Messrs. 


| Hughes and Hopkins. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 
Ir did not need Lord Ellenborough’s address to the Winchcombe 





Agricultural Association to remind the public of his existence as | even among the upper classes. 
Already he was remembered as a man who | 


an Indian statesman. 
has distinguished himself by confronting hostile intrigues with 


energy ; and we have observed that those who not long since were | 


in the habit of sneering at Lord Ellenborough and his Indian 
achievements have more recently held a different tone in speaking 
of him. Perhaps they have not really changed their opinion ; 
they may still be disinclined to lend a complete admiration to a 
civilian who has shown so much taste for military pursuits run- 
ning to seed in the theatrical pomps of a Roman conqueror ; 
but, much as they might object to redundancy of that kind, they 
may naturally think that a man whose tastes inciine him to vigo- 
rous action in the field is better for India at this moment than a 
Postmaster-General however respectable, especially if that Post- 
master-General conceives himself bound by the pedantries of a 
cultivated conscience to dabble in all the correspondence with his 
own hand. 

The Winchcombe address places the question of reinforcement 
for India in a very straightforward and simple view. We have 
to deal with a mutiny which has been suffered to grow into a 
rebellion. Whatever improvements may have been intended for 
India, we have permitted our rule to be reduced to the govern- 
ment of the sword; even that has been made precarious, and to 
consolidate it we need to strengthen our military force ; and Lord 
Ellenborough shows how the English people may work at that 
reinforcement by throwing their personal exertions and weight 
into the development of the Militia, as the ready and efficient 
home garrison, and the reserve for forces on foreign service. 
Through our countrymen, our wives, and daughters, Lord Ellen- 
borough says, we have been dishonoured in the country where we 
have stalked as conquerors for a hundred years; ‘and do you 
suppose,” he cries with trumpet-yoice to the English people, 
“that if we could submit to this in India, we should not be soon 
threatened with it in England?” The directness, decision, and 
energy with which this course is og ae to the English veople, 
is the kind of statesmanship which the public understands and 
appreciates, Lord Ellenborough has one characteristic which 
distinguishes him from the other public men of our day. Most 
great men, especially those who have been leaders in national 
action, have not only possessed a power of concentration capable 
of shutting out all ideas that one distract them from their pur- 
pose, but have also been distinguished for a certain simplicity 
of character. It will, we believe, be found thet men who have the 
qualities of “‘ greatness” take an interest in fewer objects than 
ordinary men; the objects may be important, or they may be 
made so by the eagerness with which they are pursued, but they 


are in themselves few and simple ; hence the proverbial simplicity 


of character. Lord Ellenborough is more able than most men to 
stick to his purpose, to concentrate his regard upon the essentials 
of a subject, to restrain himself from collaterals, and to propose 
large measures on broad grounds; and it is one of the traits 
which render a man able to be the leader of a nation. 


| that it had no ear for its faithful and really esteemed John. 


The faults which Lord Ellenborough has exhibited in India on 


Indian subjects scarcely detract from his qualifications for the 
mission which many would now intrust to him. What if he 


should walk off with the gates of Delhi, and after the conclusion | 


of peace issue what the Duke of Wellington indulgently called 
‘6 song of triumph”? we should all of us be glad to obtain the 
final victory over the rebels on those terms. We should all be 
lad to see the Anglo-Indian Samson walk into Calcutta with the 
tes of Delhi on his shoulders, and a printed proclamation in his 
riental style ready in his hand for posting ; and if we could an- 
nounce our ‘ reason to believe” that the date for that event had 
been fixed, Consols would most decidedly rise. 

It is true also that Lord Ellenborough is disposed to make too 
much of a particular measure which occurs to himself. In the 
House of Lords, last session, he astonished everybody by sug- 
gesting an embodiment of the Militia as the most necessary of 
measures. He was attacked for proposing to draw up the Middle- 
sex Militia or the Essex Rifles somewhere near London to meet the 
insurgent Sepoys. Graver objections were advanced against his 

ment, that with the heavy draughts upon our Army and Navy 

for Eastern service, it was necessary to embody a force for domestic 
defence ; but he has not abandoned the project, which he has only 
now fully explained. At first he threw it out, half-explained, for 
ple to refuse at their peril. This is the egotism of self-reliance 
—perhaps the weakness of obstinacy. But the very thing wanted 
in India now, is a man who, understanding the situation, can 
rely upon himself and carry out his designs without vacillation or 


ng. 
But Lord Ellenborough’s character has faults of a larger kind, 
which preclude him from selection as a permanent Governor- 
General of India. He is faithful to old Tory principles—to prin- 


| a special mission. 





ciples upon which rests a political ae now repudiated by the | 


common sense of the country, and altogether out of date. He will 
not, when he has the opportunity, suffer those principles to lie 
dormant. He would apply them to the civil government of In- 
dia; the most dangerous place, because India is a region in 
which the principles can be most easily applied, and in which the 
worst abuses can be worked out, No Government could retain 


office in Westminster while represented in Calcutta or Agra by the 
Tory Ellenborough. There is another reason still more fatal to 
| his permanent retention of an English office : his peculiar opinions 
genius, and temperament, might be matched among the aris- 
| tocracies of some Continental countries, but they have scarce] 
anything in common with the great bulk of the English peaple, 
Except on some very few grand 
oints, he has no sympathy with us, we have none with him ; and 
| he could not long administer affairs in ordinary times without 
outraging our common sense and common feeling, and being in 
turn outraged by the comments that he would provoke. If ap- 
pointed permanently to the chief governorship in India, Lord 
Ellenborough would either be recalled as he was before, or he 
would throw up his post in a paroxysm of indignation. If he is 
the ‘‘man for the in ” in India, he must not go out as Go- 
vernor-General, for he cannot accept that permanent charge ; but 
if party prejudice and popular feeling could be overcome for the 
time, he might be intrusted, as the late Lord Ashburton was, with 

He might be appointed, pro hae vice, ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner for the Sedation of the Indian Insur- 
rection,” the appointment to cease and determine on the fulfil- 
ment of the special duty. 








| 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 

Ar the dinner given by the Mayor of Birmingham last week, 
Lord John Russell expressed a hope, that as the House of Com- 
mons have shown their readiness to pass any vote requisite to 
supply the means of putting down the revolt in India, it will not 
be their sole occupation to find those means. The hope may be 
the father to the fact. Other occupation for the House of Com- 
mons is guaranteed if Lord John wishes it. He still has consi- 
derable influence, but he might gain back more, perhaps more 
than he ever possessed ; for there is still work to be done, and 
for that work at present there is no man who looks so “ likely ” 
as Lord John. The proof of this is seen in the reviving interest 
about him personally, as if his position were once more becoming 
a political question; and perhaps nothing has brought the fact 
more distinctly home to his own mind than the tone of his recep- 
tion at Birmingham. He finds himself still recognized and ~ 1 
eomed, and he is evidently inspired with new life. The degree 
of coolness which did exist between Lord John Russell and the 
public has passed away. 

Seldom has a coolness between attached friends been ascribed 
to more ill-assigned causes. It is usually attributed to his vote 
on the China question: but, much as that scrupulous vote oute 
raged the fashion and mood of the day, it has since been too well 
reconsidered and understeod to account for the appearance of 
estrangement between the mover of the Reform Bill and the Re- 
form party, A truer reason was, the circumstance that the public 
was “in” with another statesman—‘‘a most packs ser hncae gen- 
tleman and pleasant,” whose policy was for the time dressed in a 
red coat and marched to the sound of fife and drum; and the 
Liberals, like the lady in Swift’s tale of an Irish barrack-town, 
who could not attend to what her husband said at table for the 
martial sounds that accompanied the gallant captain passing along 
the streets, was so taken up with the seductive ‘‘ War a 
The 
Russian war fluttered away every thought of Reform; but the 
ugly Indian mutiny, a sort of domestic brawl, will not be equally 
successful as a diversion. ‘‘ Once to be deceived were mine,” 
says the pensive Public, ‘* but twice were his,” the First Lord of 
the Treasury’s. Another circumstance which contributed to place 
Lord John out of sight was the use made of his conduct at Vienna, 
In the conference there he proposed the principle of an arrangement 
in Turkey which has since been adopted; but on his return home 
Lord John was received as if he had surrendered the interests of 
his country, and of the Liberal party especially. The confidential 
character of his mission compelled him to keep silence : he could 
not explain, and those who could gave their explanations in a 
formal way which rather confirmed than contradicted the suspi- 
cions against him. At Sheffield the other day, Lord John said 
roundly that the whole truth had not yet been made public; and 
an opinion has grown up that he was unfairly treated; but the 
circumstances undoubtedly contributed to throw him more into 
the shade, 

He cannot exclusively reproach his enemies, for his own foibles 
have been their most effective weapons. Some of those foibles 
militate against a clear understanding between Lord John and his 
friends, others weaken his utility as a publie servant. He is 
counted a ‘‘ cold man,” and in that estimate has lain one of the 
most stubborn obstacles toa rapprochement between himself and 
his party. We are not developing a critical theory ; we believe 
we are stating simple facts, partly known to Lord John himself, 
though he may extend his discoveries if he please. He is not a 
cold man. He is a man of quick perception and strong feeling. 
But we believe that, strange as it may seem in a man so long 
publie and popular, he has the constitutional diffidence so often 
found in the English gentleman, which gives him the outward 
— of reserve. This has acted like ice on some who oy 
otherwise have held out the hand of political friendship, It has 
frozen what might have warmed into a good understanding. It 
has checked some who might have been useful and have — to 
restore his utility, but who did not know how they should be re- 
ceived. It has - id kept at a distance both old friends and new. 
‘There have been “ faults on both sides”; and at Birmingham 
there has evidently been no little satisfaction at discovering how 
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much more agreeable the said “* both sides” can be to each other 
on better acquaintance. 

But there has been a much more serious ground for Lord John’s 
untoward position. Diffident as he may be in his communication 
with others, he has sometimes exhibited an undue self-sufficiency 
—as if actuated by an overweening confidence in the virtuousness 
of his own motives and the sagacity of his policy. In part such | 
convictions may have been justified by his honesty and by the | 

recedents of high authority which he can always cite; but, com- 
ined with the distance in his manner, they have contributed to | 
make him act separately without confidentially carrying the most 
trustworthy of his party along with him. Oftener than once, he 
has, on an impulse of the moment, almost in a personal caprice, 
committed his party to an awkward position, which would have 
been avoided if he had consulted with his coadjutors. In the 
same impulsive, inconsiderate manner, he would fling a “ resigna- 
tion” in the face of his enemies, when his own abdication involved 
the retrest of his party and threw its affairs into total confusion. 
To lay down power when it can no longer be held consistently 
with principle, may be magnanimous, but it may be very cul- 
able. For General Havelock in India to persevere, is heroic ; 
ut misconstruction at head-quarters, or annoyance from subor- 
dinates, would be a very poor excuse for the resignation of a 
Havelock ; and, technically as he might be justified in taking | 
such a step, he would have no right to wonder if he found his 
motives misinterpreted and his true character underrated or even 
maligned. The question of Lord John Russell’s future depends 
upon the previous question, how far maturer experience and a 
certain youthful elasticity of mind are enabling Lord John to 
correct this one of the most serious of foibles in a political leader. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” Perhaps nothing could 
have better made Lord John understand himself politically than 
the position in which he has been placed. The time has come, too, 
when the public itself is placed in a peculiar position. A Reform 
Bill has been et coc schee! from head-quarters ; and although the 
public was not crying out for a Reform Bill, it will be most resolutely 
irritated if it should find itself tritled with. Since the question of 
Reform has been raised, it wishes to attain a bill worth having. 
Looking round for a man who can take such a matter in hand, or 
any other business of domestic improvement, the public secs many 
who stand ready to serve it as professional statesmen, for the sake 
of the political pay. but that is not what it wants. It requires 
a man who is thoroughly in earnest ; who in any question of re- 
form can give testimonials as a tried Liberal; a man who has not 
taken up reform bills to meet a political exigency, as the “ supply” 
for some popular ‘‘ demand,” but whose political career has been 
identitied with the principle—one who loves reform for its own 
sake, and wishes its success in his heart. Now, with all his faults, 
Lord John Russell answers to these requirements. 
be the best of diplomatists according to the present fashion of 
diplomacy ; but we do not want diplomatists in domestic polities. 
Where Lord John undertakes a political measure which he in- 
tends to be a magnum opus, his conscience is thrown into the 
work ; his reputation is staked upon it; his feelings are deeply 
and visibly engaged. He sympathizes with those who desire the 
success; and, unlike some masters of statecraft, thoroughly com- 
mits himself to the movement. These are amongst his good qua- 
lities ; and if domestic polities are to take their turn after the 
public has been satiated with foreign affairs or administrative im- 
provements, it is natural that the public should look out for a 
statesman whose political qualities it can understand and trust. 





LORD CANNING’S CLEMENCY MANIFESTO, 
To the mere words of the resolution passed by the Govyernor- 
General in Council respecting the punishment of mutineers and 
other criminals concerned in the Indian revolt there is small 
objection. ‘The Governor-General addresses himself to “ the local 
civil authorities,” pointing out to them the principle upon which 
they must regulate the treatment and punishment of offenders 
connected with the revolt. He admits the necessity of checking 
desertion, and the contamination of men who have not yet de- 
serted, by examples showing that ‘the just fate of the mutineer 
is death.” But there must be discrimination. Men who have 
been involved with guilty regiments, but have certificates that 
they have endeavoured to protect their officers, will receive a free 
pardon. Men who have been dragged into the revolt though 
they have taken no part in it, it is desirable to treat with “all 
reasonable leniency.” Mutineers and deserters when in custody 
of the civil power should be sent back to their regimental author- 
ities, or detained in prison for the orders of Government. Inde- 
vendently of justice in dictating discrimination, the Governor- 
teneral in Council is anxious also on the score of policy. To re- 
store order, it might be necessary to strike terror; but that 
severity might be carried too far. 

** The continued administration of the law in its utmost severity after the 
requisite impression has been made upon the rebellious and disorderly, and 
after order has been partially sonenel would have the effect of exasperating 
the people, and would probably induce them to band together in large num- 
bers for the protection of their lives and with a view to retaliation ; a result 
much to be deprecated. It would greatly add to the difficulties of settling 
the country hereafter, if a spirit of animosity against their rulers were en- 

endered in the minds of the people, and if their feelings were embittered 
y the remembrance of needless bloodshed.” 
Nothing could be more fair-spoken than the whole of this ngee- 


sentation. But what necessity gave occasion for it? To whom 
is it addressed ? Who required the admonition ?—for admonition | 


it evidently is. The order is unquestionably addressed to the | 
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Hx may not | 


| ciliation looks like fear. 


1ill 

civil authorities ; but what practical eilect is it intended to have 
with them? Let us refer to a case of which whole classes have 
occurred—that of a civil authority, a magistrate say, in some 
small district near Khyrabad, where mutineers and deserters are 
likely to be frequent objects in the perspective ; and let us sup- 
pose that a mutineer or a deserter falls into the hands of a magis- 
trate. by this order the civil authority is enjoined to inquire 
into the antecedents of the man; and according to the nature of 


| the evidence the accused must be punished, handed over to the 


military authorities, or discharged; or if he cannot at once be 


| given up to the military control, he is to be kept on hand until 


orders can be obtained from Caleutta; or if he has no arms in his 
possession, he is to be sent to Allahabad “ or such other place as 
the Government may hereafter order.” Let us remember that 
the district, like an immense number of others not actually the 
scene of battle, has been and may again be swarming with muti- 
neers and deserters, whom the local civil authorities must coun- 
teract as best they may. Here the Governor-General in Council 
is blandly and philosophically enjoining the local magistrate not 
to exceed his authority, but when deserters or mutineers heave 
in sight to call the police, in order that they may ‘‘comprehend all 
vagrom men,” and convey each man to his regiment, when al- 
most every regiment has dispersed, or to send him to Allahabad, 
or to hold the ‘‘ vagrom” in custody until further orders: and 
he is to do that where the mutineers and deserters—if any one 
were to venture upon such a hazardous thing as a statistical in- 
quiry—would probably be found to outnumber the posse-comi- 
tatus! Where is the practical value of such an order addressed to 
the local authorities 

When we look more closely into the facts of the case, we are 
compelled to take a sterner view of the act to which the Governor- 
General in Council has committed himself. We find districts less 
fortunate than the one to which we have referred—districts where 
the mutineers in open rebellion have endeavoured to slaughter the 
whole of the British ; where the civil authorities, in the consti- 
tutional exercise of the right to defend life, have mustered, have 
seized mutineers or even native chiefs, have tried them by Lynch 
law, and hanged the ringleaders. By such decisive treatment 
more than one atrocious scoundrel has met his deserts on the in- 
stant, LBritish lives have been saved, and Englishwomen have 
been snatched from dishonour, ‘There does appear from the facts 
too much reason to suppose that the minute of Council is intended 
as a check to civilians who in the exigency of the time have 
courageously undertaken such terrible responsibilities—men who 
have been acting while the authorities at Caleutta have been 
writing and talking: a sermon is levelled at their heads, telling 
them to take care what they ave about. We have spoken only of 
districts, but the whole /ingdom of Oude was under a * local 
civil authority” when the outbreak began ; and there are many 
Oudes in India. 

There is a certain degree of justice in the remark that too great 
severity aitcr the restoration of order might engender a spirit of 
animosity ; but the truism ludicrous when we look at 
the circumstances under which it has been launched. Where has 
order been restored ? ‘This minute has at least been published 
at too early a date, It is out of place to speak of apprehensions 
“lest a spirit of animosity should be engendered,” when a large 
half of Bengal is in open rebellion with every incident of the most 
atrocious malignity, and the other half in a state ominously 
described by the word ‘ uneasy.” There are times when con- 
In this minute the Governor-General 


becomes 


; in Council is behaving like the lady of the stage who does the 


amiable to brigands with the hope that they may be coaxed into 
courtesy. But is ¢hiés the tone in which a Governor-General 
should ‘bx speaking to any of the defenders of British empire in 
India, b they civil or military P 

For it is preposterous to assume that such a manifesto can be 
addressed only to the local civil authorities,” whom it specifi- 
eally and technically mentions, The manifesto is the declaration 
of a policy, which the Governor-General in Council puts forward 
as essential to justice, to expediency, and to the future prosperity 
of the British empire in India, It is no secret that Sir Colin 
Campbell started from England, at a day’s notice, with the full 
confidence of the Government that so hurriedly despatched him, 
and that on the voyage he laid down the design of his action ; and 
it is understood, with great probability, that Sir Colin contem- 
plated a vigorous exercise of military authority over the whole of 
the disturbed provinces. He arrives at Caleutta ; he does not find 
the Governor-General exactly in harmony with the martial strain 
of his own policy; and while Sir Colin is making arrangements 
for the action which he is resolved to carry out, we see the Gover- 
nor-Genecral issuing this strange manifesto to “ the local civil au- 
thorities.” The British Indian empire is in danger ; Queen Vic- 
toria commands the gallant Highlander to hurry to the rescue ; 
and at the moment of his rushing forth to his duty, Lord Can- 
ning, at the instigation of somebody behind him, throws the 
family Bible across the hurried footsteps of the Comman«er- 
in-chief. We then, that there are the gravest objec- 
tions to the issue of such a document at such a time. One 
objection alone might have been sutlicient to restrain it: the 
documents which trammel the action of the local authorities civil 
or military are so accumulated, that it is impossible for any man 
to pursue a straightforward, vigorous, active career, without in- 
fringing some technical edict lodged in the pigeon-holes of the 
most fertile of bureaux; and every additional document added to 
the heap is in itself a nuisance, an indignity, and a snare, ‘This 


say, 








11i2 
universal centralized meddling is the key of the system which 
brought Upper Bengal to open revolt, and the rest of India to the 
verge of it; and while Campbell is lavishing exertion, blood, and 
treasure, to restore our power, Canning is continuing the system 
that so nearly destroyed it. When the troops are called out, with 
Sir Colin at their head, the Governor-General reads a sermon, in- 
stead of the Riot Act. The paper will be perused by the Native 
{indians as well as British ; 
cowardice ; it may even hazard discipline among our own troops, 
by the irritating etfect of an untimely pedantry. Most certainly, 
if it hay 
military k 
Sir Colin Campbell and all commanders in posts of great authority 
and trust will treat this manifesto as ‘‘ non avenu.” 





ders. 


THE ANONYMOUS MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Wuar influence is universal ? It is a rule in reasoning not to 
look for a remote cause when a suilicient cause is at hand. Yetin 
polities we forget the rule continually. The character of public 
men becomes sufliciently known for us to calculate their actions 
and explain their motives. We have learned to estimate the dash 
which a l’almerston combines with a sleepless caution, impulse 
with steadfast purpose, freedom with exactness, carelessness with 
love of victory. We know the chivalrous independence which a 
John Russell believes himself to be indulging when he sacrifices 
policy to impulse—with what sublime resignation he yields fatal- 
istically to the dignified destiny of his house, ‘‘ Che sara sara.” 
We may understand how a Canning is inclined by temperament 
and training to think that all affairs of state can be settled by 
corresponding, so that it be on the proper style of foolseap, and 
duly eked out by the ‘ private” postscript into which his own 
personal idea is thrown. We can trace the very tangibie objects 
which guide the pursuits of a De Morny. We can estimate the 
probable notions and state views of an Alexander II. We have 
pamphlets by the Imperial hand itself to explain the ‘ Idées 
Napoléonicnnes.” But continually something happens which is 
not accounted for by the data of the man’s character; and “ our 
own correspondent” goes a-hunting in Algeria, Siberia, or the 
prairies of polities, to discover the reason, when there is the one 
reason not only at the threshold, but within the house, in the very 
bower. ‘* “Lis woman wot seduces all mankind.” 

And strange caprices do seize the fair. Some women love 
savage creatures; and if an extraordinary and unaccountable 
‘‘Jeniency ’ for that murderous, treacherous, filthy tiger-cat the 
Indian mutineer, appears in the state policy, is it incredible that 
lips may have babbled about “my dear Sepoys”?’ Ifa popular 
statesman scems to deviate, does anything but the repugnanc¢e to 
mauvais godt restrain us from tracing the influences ? 

Down with such influences, cries your political leveller, If 
women go beyond their provinee, erase them, destroy them. Of 
What use are they’ Let us get up a movement for the abolition 
of women ! 2 

Who will join such an association ? We should like to see the 
committee, and especially the chairman, Nor can we easily esta- 
blish the fact that women have no right to interfere in council ; 
for is not womankind our partner, half the venture hers? Nor 
can her capacity be denied by Englishmen proud to be subjects of 
Victoria, It may be said that her influence is legitimate enough 
when it is public, and that we may recognize Egeria if she will 
come forth and take her place by regular summons, But she 
blushes at the very thought. Egeria can give counsel, such coun- 
sel as the wisest of us men cannot find in our own heads, simply 
because our heads are not feminine: but usually it is found that 
Egeria reserves her views and suggestions for one ear alone; and 
We are not aware of any clause in any reform bill likely to be car- 
ried, even by Sir Erskine Perry or other champion of ‘‘ woman’s 
rights,” which would correct the abuse—if abuse it is. The 
arrangement has its inconveniences, but we must even put up with 
them. Only it is as well to be aware of the fact, and to keep that 
unstated agent in view. In our political calculations we may set 
down female influence as x, the unknown quantity which is ulti- 
mately to be discovered by its results in the total. 





MR. LAYARD’S CARD, 
AmonaG the fashionable movements is the following, autogra- 


phically announced in a letter to Mr. T, M. Mackay. 
** 120 Pic adilly, Oct. 17. 


**My dear Mackay—TI am off for India next week. My object—-to visit 
the seat of the rebellion, to form my own views upon its cause and results. 
1 have been too long idle, and want again work, and try to be useful. 


trust that my journey may enable me to do some good. I wish I had some 
y ast, intelligent man, like yourself, as a companion, I hope to be back 
yy the end of May or early in June. Six months’ hard work will enable me 
to see and do much, If any constituency will do me the honour of returning 
me during my absence, I shall be happy to serve them. 
** Yours sificerely, A. Hl. Layarp.” 

We hope Mr, Layard eill be back, and we have no doubt that 
he will be very amusing, As to the information which he is to 
get on the spot, it would perhaps be as valuable as that of the 
young lady who conceived herself essentially a judge in music be- 
cause she “had been to Italy.” Mr. Layard falls into the vulgar 
mistake that we ean always learn any subject better on the spot. 
He will of course obtain a vivid apprehension of what he sees in 
the course of his personal tour; but how much will he see of the 
whole of India ? 
India; which might indeed be synoptically comprehended much 
more readily by a study of the information already collected in 
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it will read to them as the whine of 


any effect at all, it will operate as a trammel upon the | 
The best chance for the public interest is that | 


Very little; still less of the whole subject of | 
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| this country. If Mr. Layard were a lady in want of the best 
dress, he would probably go to Italy and collect silk-worms: he 
takes the raw material for the manufactured article. 
The fashionable announcement is also “a card”—« Ty Con. 
stituencies.” Mr, Layard is ‘an active, intelligent young man,” 
| who wants a place as M.P. Well, there are Members among the 
| 654 who are neither so well-informed, nor so entertaining, nor so 
| suggestive, as Austin Henry Layard. 
| We wish him well back; for the threat of visiting the seat of 
| rebellion, to form his own views upon its ‘cause and results.” 
looks very dangerous. If he seek for the cause, he will be long 
in finding the needle in that pottle of hay; and if he thrust his 
head into the turmoil, he may ascertain “the results” personally 
in a manner only too conclusive, 


CHEAP RAILWAY INSURANCE, 

Tue inquiry into the deaths consequent on the South Wales Rail- 
way collision shows that the collision was caused by the careless- 
ness of Charles White, stationmaster at Stormy, who violated his 
instructions by sending down passengers on the up-line, “ in 
direct opposition to the positive orders received from Port Tal- 
bot”; while the evidence shows that the officers of the station at 
Port Talbot were both careless and incompetent in the manage- 
ment of the telegraph. Now the reading of a telegraph is a 
thing so simple that it can be taught to any decently-trained boy; 
so that here is one distinct act of negligence in the manage- 
ment of the company, leading to destruction and death. 

A very imperfect organization or distribution of labours is an- 
other cause of confusion, A correspondent of the Zimes gives an 
instance from a neighbourhood where no accident has yet been 
reported, but where the arrangements certainly appear calculated 
to produce accidents— 

** At the Kirtlington Road Station, (a small one, no doubt,) between Ban- 
bury and Oxford, one man, and one man only, has every day to do the fol- 
lowing duty : He has to issue tickets for the up and down trains, frequently 
coming and going close together; he has six signals to attend to, and four 
pair of points ; to attend to all passengers’ luggage, to receive all parcels, to 
collect tickets ; to carry a lamp in the eyening half a mile on each side of 
the station, his office and signals in the mean time being left without any 
one; he has also to weigh up coal for the company, and to load the corn- 
trucks. ‘This latter duty is being every day less, as the corn is going more 
each day by the canal, for want of assistance in loading. He has also to put 
any horses and carriages on the rails,”’ 

The danger arising from trains on fire, of which we have now 
had too many examples, might be neutralized if communication 
were established between the several carriages. ‘This is one of the 
easiest things possible. A very imperfect communication is es- 
tablished on some lines in this country; it is more complete on 
some foreign railways; but an effective apparatus was invented 
about two years ago, 

** It consists of a light metal rod fixed underneath the carriages, with a 
simple coupling at the end of each carriage, so as to make a continuous 
communication through the train. One end of this rod is under the control 
of the guard, and the other is attached to a steam-whistle on the locomotive 
boiler. The guard can thus sound the steam-whistle in case of need.” 

We have heard of another apparatus somewhat similar in prin- 
ciple, only that it consists of a continuous tube, which couples 
itself on the junction of the carriages, and may have a branch 
mouthpiece im every carriage; so that not only can signals be 
conveyed to the carriage or driver, but actual communications by 
word of mouth, as through a speaking-trumpet. Every hackney- 
coach had its check-string, but the gigantic train dashing across 
the country has not even that simple contrivance. With these 
obyious means of preventing danger or neutralizing it, assuredly 
the companies are answerable for the accidents, and even for 
homicide, on a well-known principle of the English law. 








CONVICT REFORMATION ACCOMPLISHED, 
Tur Irish Convict Prisons have become a working model in which 
the Reformatory system of punishment has been tested in two 
very important respects, insomuch that it cannot be said that we 
are devoid of experience. We have already, in analyzing the 
report of the Select Committee on Transportation, explained the 
nature of the system carried out under Captain Walter Crofton in 
Ireland, and now we need only reeall to the reader’s recollection the 
general nature of that system. On being given in charge to the 
| Commissioner of Convict Prisons, the convict is placed in a 
| cellular gaol called Mountjoy, and is day and night strictly sepa- 
rated from his fellows, except in the chapel, the exercise-ground, 
and the school-room. If he does not misconduct himself, at the 
end of nine months he is removed to Spike Island station in the 
Cove of Cork, where the prisoner works at the extension of the 
fortifications ; or if he is an artisan, he is conveyed to Philipstown, 
an inland prison about forty miles from Dublin, where he follows 
his trade. During the whole of this period, the object is not only 
to discipline and instruct but to train the prisoners. The chaplain 
endeayours to render his exhortations practical and moral ; the 
schoolmaster and lecturer not only teach the rudiments of instruc- 
tion, but convey information on practical subjects, especially on 
emigration, the nature of the climate in each colony, its effect on 
health, the comparative rate of wages, and so forth. The ma- 
jority of the prisoners are uneducated Irishmen; many of them 
can only speak the indigenous tongue, and some make little pro- 
| gress in learning ; yet thy collect the information, and those who 
understand English convey it to the others. A remarkable example 
of this is C, S., an old stolid man, who though dull and slow coerced 
| himself in reading until in a few months he could read a “first” and 
' “second” book in the excellent series of the Irish Education Board, 
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The work of the convicts is well done, and they take pleasure in use- 
ful handicraft occupations. Their condition and advance to the 
next class are regulated by their conduct. All this was the sys- 
tem when the Select Committee sat, but since that time there have 
been changes. A new act has passed, somewhat but not very ma- 
terially changing the condition of the prisoners in Ireland, An 
important extension of the system has been introduced since 
January 1856, and we now have experience of that stage extend- 
ing to twenty-one months. This is called “ the intermediate 
staze,” and it is carried on at the Forts, at Smithfield, or at Lusk. 
Here the convict is in a condition rather of forced residence than 
of custody. He loses his place and lapses into an inferior class if 
he for an instant relaxes his industry, The studies begun at 
Mountjoy are continued; and the lecturer at Smithfield, Mr. Or- 
gan, not only assists the men in informing themselves, but is in- 
defatigable in finding for them situations after their discharge. 
Questions put to them, not by their own teachers but by highly 
competent casual visitors, show that their information is genuine ; 
“ the stock question and the set answer have no place here.” 

Such is the system as it is now developed and carried out. 
We have a longer experience of it; and we have an admirable 
account of it by Mr. M. D. Hill, who visited the Irish prisons 
last summer and read a paper on the subject at the Birmingham 
Conference.* Few men could be better qualified to report upon 
the subject. Mr. Hill has an hereditary knowledge of education ; 
he has devoted himself especially to the practicability of reform- 
ing criminals; and his report has all the freedom and freshness 
that might be expected from the account of a well-informed and 
quick-sighted stranger. He was, no doubt, already prepared as 
a friend of the system, and we may consider his account the most 
fayourable that can be presented ; but Mr. Hill is intellectually 
as well as morally honest, and his facts may be reecived without 
qualification. 

Alike within the prison-walls, in the intermediate stage, and 
ultimately, it has been found that cheerful labour, as an appeal 
to the better as well as the worse qualities of the men, conduces 
to discipline and stimulates improvement. Even the removal of 
the partitions which maintained the separate system in chapel— 
and stimulated evasion—has been found to increase the attention 
to the service and the good order of the men. Even by the time 
they leave Mountjoy, the beneficent influence of the system tells 
upon their counterances, and in the intermediate stage the im- 
provement comes out very strongly. 

* This proof of amendment I had ample opportunity for studying, as, 
in my repeated visits, I saw the men in every variety of oceupation—at 
their labour, at their meals, during their studies, and in their moments of 
relaxation. Their countenances, though on the whole inferior in intelli- 
gence to the average of freemen of their own degree, bore no marks of an 
evil mind ; and while I was rowed by more than one boat’s crew from island 
to island, and altogether in their power, it was impossible for me not to 
feel as secure of their fidelity as if they had been Thames watermen. In 
the manners and general demeanour of the intermediate class, the desire 
to improve themselves and to be of service to others was also very apparent. 

The men have opportunities of proving their self-control. On 
arrival at Spike Island, the convict acquires the privilege of 
earning, by diligent and good conduct, small gratuities, which 
are set to his credit in a book, and deducted for ill conduct. On 
reaching the intermediate stage, he may draw a sum which varies 
according to his industry, but rises to half-a-crown weekly ; and 
of that sum he may spend sixpence a week, 

* His choice of articles for purchase being uncontrolled except as to in- 
toxicating drinks, which are wholly prohibited. These little books are 
often called for by a director or superior officer, and a friendly consultation 
ensues as to the state of the prisoner's funds, When it is found that the 
sixpence has been regularly added to the savings, an occurrence so frequent 
as to form the rule, (spending being the exeeption,) the man is congratu- 
lated not only on his growing store but on his power of self-command, 
When the allowance has been accumulated for a time, and is then spent on 
some article of dress to be worn on his discharge, there is still ground for 
satisfaction, unless a love of finery has been exhibited. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the superior shows signs of disappointment, as when on one occasion 
Captain Crofton found that a prisoner’s weekly sixpences had for some 
months been wasted upon tobaceo. No expression of disapproval, however, 
is suffered to escape, as it would lead the individual to the conclusion that 
although he had a nominal right to dispose of his money at his own dis- 
cretion, (or indiscretion,) he was in truth under such restraint in its exer- 
cise as to paralyze its free agency. The Captain began by asking the man 
what had originally brought him into trouble. ‘ Drink,’ was his reply. 
‘Are you not afraid of again being decoyed into the habit of drinking, oh n 
you leave this place >? * Not at all,’ was the confident assurance. ‘ I have 
now had no drink for years, and I do very well without it.’ ‘ But you were 
for years without tobacco, and although you suffered much at first, you 
discovered after a time that tobacco is not essential to your comfort ; 
yet the moment you are allowed to purchase tobacco you exercise the per- 
mission. How cun you be sure, that as you have not been able to resist to- 
bacco, you shall be able to resist drink when you have the power of obtain- 
ing it?’ The poor fellow reflected on this conversation, and a subsequent 
inspection of his book showed that he had gradually diminished his outlay 
on the narcotic until he had abandoned it altogether; adding the saving 
thus produced to his permanent fund.” 

When the intermediate man has acquired some self-control, he 
is sent out on messages, or sent as one of a party to perform a 
piece of work, Abuse of this trust is rare : the men return punc- 
tually and promptly ; they seldom if ever enter a public-house. 

** The intermediate man, having now established a character, is intrusted 
with money to make purchases, or to pay bills on behalf of the prison; and 
what may, perhaps, be justly considered as a surer criterion that his cha- 
racter is known to be deserving is, that such of his comrades as remain at 

* A Paper on the Irish Convict Prisons: read at the first Meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, held at Birming- 
ham, under the Presidency of Lord Brougham, on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th October 1857. By Matthew Davenport Hill, one of the Pre- 
sidents of Departments. Published by Messrs. Parker and Son, 








home are in the habit of employing him on commissions to buy for them, 
and they place in his hands moneys for that purpose. A few months ago, a 
messenger so employed, when he returned, reported that he had lost six- 
pence belonging to one of his fellows. He was in great distress, but was 
reassured by the unanimous voice of the whole body, declaring that no 
thought of malversation had entered their minds. Subsequent y, one of 
the men found the piece of money, in an apartment where it must have 
been accidentally dropped.” 

At Lusk, fifteen miles from Dublin, the men are engaged in 
forming a garden on open heath land, a large tract of which is to 
be brought under cultivation by convict labour, Their dwelling 
is one easily removeable, constructed of corrugated iron with 
boards inside for warmth; it consists of two rooms, both of which 
by night are dormitories, while by day the one is kitchen and house 

lace, the other is at once chapel, school, lecture-room, and library. 
Tn no instance has desertion from these residences—for they are 
not prisons—been attempted ; and the application of industry in 
this form is exceedingly profitable in several ways. It is found 
that usefu/ labour has the best moral effect, because it engages 
the good-will of the men. 

Under the whole system it is found that a remarkable improve- 
ment has taken place in the bodily health of the prisoners. The 
mortality in 1854 was 8 per cent, in 1855 it was under 5, in 1856 
under 2 per cent. Meanwhile, the quantity of labour performed 
by the prisoners has been nearly tripled; and the prisons are 
nearly self-supporting. These material facts are indexes of moral 
improvement. They have been attended by a further result, 
which in itself aids the working of the system: the demand b 
employers for the services of discharged prisoners now exceeds 
the supply; the average of wages which the men can command 
being not less than ten shillings a week. ‘The statistics already 
obtained indicate a very slight percentage of discharged convicts 
who have relapsed to evil courses. ‘To Mr. Hill’s pamphlet we 
refer for details and attestation: we agree with him in thinkin 
that the experience in Ireland answers the question “* What shall 
we do with our convicts ?” 

**'The results of their great experiment answer thus—Keep your prisoners 
under sound and enlightened discipline until they are reformed; keep them 
for your own sake and for theirs. The vast majority of all who enter your 
prisons as criminals can be sent back into the world, after no unreasonable 
term of probation, honest men and useful citizens. Let the small minority 
remain, and if death arrive before reformation, let them remain for life,’’ 


Lrtters ta the vitor. 
RAILWAY TRAIN-DRIVERS, 
12¢h October 1857. 

Sm—In the account of a railway accident which oceurred near Rugby on 
Monday last, it is mentioned that the engine broke away from the train, 
and that the driver stopped and reversed the engine, thus necessarily causing 
a collision with the advancing train. Now, Sir, one is of course rather 
astonished at the want of common sense manifested by a driver in thus 
causing a collision, when he might have stopped the train by allowing it 
gradually to overtake him, so making the shock quite unimportant, and 
then employing breaks and reversing his engine: but I should like to ask 
why it is that the drivers of engines are not previously instructed in the 
proper methods to be employed in such obviously possible cases ? 

Some time ago, a somewhat similar case occurred, in which the driver of 
an engine did stop a train which was following him, without any damage 
to life or property: this man was very properly rewarded, as his success in 
preventing a collision was entirely due to his own good sense; but, after 
one such occurrence, I think we have a right to ask, why all drivers are not 
instructed how to proceed in similar cases, 

I should also like to ask the more general question, what is the nature of 
the instruction which is supposed to render a man fit for the responsibility 
of driving a train, and the consequent daily charge of hundreds of human 
lives? I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

One or Your READERS. 





TRAIN-SIGNALS, 
22a York Buildings, Adelphi. 

Sm—lIt is with much pleasure I have read your admirable leader on the 
** Responsibility for Railway Accidents.” I perfectly agree with you that 
most of the accidents are the result of carelessness and neglect. With respect 
to the boiler accident, 1, although no engineer, am of opinion that the 
whole of the water in the boiler had been exhausted, and probably the plates 
of the boiler red hot, so that when the water was let in it produced the same 
effect on the iron plates as hot water does on glass, Once in the lifetime of 
the present writer, it was his good fortune to save upwards of forty lives 
from being hurled into the sea and drowned from a like cause. 

But to return to those more preventible accidents, I think editors of 
newspapers are toa certain extent as culpable as directors of railways, be- 
cause of their squeamishness and want of boldness in handling all subjects 
touching the lives and deaths of our fellow creatures. I mean in reference 
to their not noticing inventions having for their object the lessening or en- 
tirely curing those evils complained of. Even if an editor touches the in- 
vention at all, he does it so gingerly that you think he is dirting his fingers. 
Oh no! he must not mention names—that would be giving undue prefer- 
ence. And why not, if the invention will only save one life? Surely all 
inventions should be the subject of investigation by newspapers, as much as 
directors’ meetings, or new books: they are all evidence of thought and pro- 
gress, and as much entitled to their share of public examination as any- 
thing else. 

A new book is brought into the market : no matter what its contents, all 
the newspapers and reviews take it into their most serious consideration ; 
they do not consider the undue preference in this case, Then why in the 
case of the invention? Within the last few days, I have seen an invention 


RAILWAY 


| by Messrs. Myers and Askew for a complete system of signals and breaks : so 


complete though simple is this invention, that the guard if asleep can be 
awakened by the driver, or vice versa ; at the same time, and instantaneously 
too, if required, the breaks can be put on, not merely to the guard’s carriage 
but to every carriage in the train; thereby at once stopping the train, no 
matter at what speed it is going. The means of putting this apparatus in 
action can be applied to every carriage; the whole being self-acting and 
self-connecting, and requiring no extra hands. Surely an invention of this 
sort is one for the consideration of independent editors, 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, WitiiaM STEVENS, 
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BOOKS. 


BARON KORFF’S ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 1.” 
‘‘ Krnes in wit may want discerning spirit.” The idea of this 
narrative of the causes which substituted the late Emperor Ni- 
cholas as successor to Alexander in lieu of his elder brother Con- 
stantine, was conceived by the present Emperor as long ago as 
1848. His father approved of it ; furnished materials in the form 
of family documents and his own reminiscences ; permitted the 
compiler Baron Korff to have recourse to public muniments, and 
the papers or oral information of those who had been engaged in 
the transactions ; finally he corrected the narrative with his own 
hand, though he refused to permit its publication during his life. 
Yet, professedly designed for a complete account, it tells little the 
world did not know before, beyond some curious family particu- 
lars, and a mass of details of no very great interest. Composed as 
a justification and a glorification of the Emperor Nicholas, it 
leaves the story as mysterious as it originally stood. It shows that 
in the conduct of the proceedings between the death of Alexander 
and the outbreak of the mutiny there was a tissue of business 





mismanagement very likely to create doubt and disturbance: a | 


few passages indicate that Nicholas was not so averse to reign as 
it has been the fashion to say, and as he evidently wished to im- 
ress upon the world; it proves that there never was any real 
r from the mutiny. A part of the Moscow regiment marched 
to the Senate Square, where they were subsequently joined by a 
few other troops and some sailors. They remained there during 
the whole afternoon, — and occasionally firing, but doing 
little mischief as they fired high, The loyal infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, gradually gathered round them, till escape or 
effectual resistance was impossible. Some fruitless efforts were 
made to induce them to retire ; and it became absolutely necessary 
to act before dark, as the armed mutineers, and the mob, said to 
be drunk and showing a bad disposition, would certainly do much 
mischief in the ~ during the night, and possibly cause serious 
consequences next day. After some real or affected hesitation on 
the part of Nicholas, a final order was given to fire three out of 
four pieces of wnyonae | ; the fourth being placed with the Arch- 
duke Michael on another side of the square. 

“* The first shot struck high up on the building of the Senate. 
swered with wild cries and a running volley. 

** But the first shot was followed by a second and a third, which took ef- 
fect in the very centre of the mass, and instantly threw it into confusion. 
A part of the mutineers rushed to the other side of the square, which was 
occupied by the Semednovskii regiment, and pressed upon it with all its 
force. The Grand Duke hesitated, as the Emperor had done before. ‘ Give 
the word to fire, your Highness,’ said the head gunner; ‘if you don’t, they 
will smash us too.’ The word of command resounded here too. 

“Treason is ever cowardly. The conspirators, forgetting all their blus- 
tering threats, and thinking only of saving their lives, turned and fled: the 
soldiers, closely enveloped on every side, abandoned by the ringleaders who 
had urged them to revolt, and perhaps feeling their eyes opened by the 
flight of the latter, could not stand their ground alone; they also rapidly 
scattered in various directions, along the Galérnaia Street, where the com- 
panies of the Pavlovskii regiment stood; along the English Quay; some 
threw themselves over the parapets upon the frozen Neva, where they fell 
into the deep snow ; others endeavoured to reach the banks of the Kriikoff 
Canal, or concealed themselves in the court-yards of houses, in cellars, in 
underground shops. ... . On the Senate a which a moment before 


It was an- 


had been swarming with a wild and agitated crowd, there remained not a 


single person, except those who were unable to rise from the ground.” 
Such was the action which has hitherto been represented as 

unexampled for the danger of the Emperor and the heroic cou- 

rage with which it was met and overcome. No doubt, there was 


a period of suspense between the first announcement of the | 
| letter of resignation to Alexander, which the Emperor corrected, 


mutiny and the time when it was ascertained whether the other 
troops were loyal; the Empress-mother and the Empress as well 
as the family were throughout obnoxious to the sense of a terrible 
danger; the Emperor was occasionally exposed to the chance of 
fire, though less than in battle: but as toa great peril either 
to the throne or its occupant, such as the world has hitherto been 
led to believe, there was none. 

There is equal ill success with regard to clearing up the real 
cause of the change in the succession. | 
it is well known, was subject to occasional aberrations of mind, 
that generally took a mystic form, either religious or philoso- 
phical. In a curious letter written in his eighteenth year (1796) 
to an intimate friend, he deplores his condition, envies the quiet 
of a private life, and expresses a determination to resign the 


The Emperor Alexander, | 





| other qualities, a large endowment of health and physical strength. 


other persons were present. The conversation, of the most friendly and 
affectionate character, at first passed from one indifferent subject to another. 

when suddenly the Emperor gave it a most unexpected turn. He began by 
saying that he beheld with delight the conjugal and parental happiness of 
the young couple ; a happiness which he had never tasted himself, in conse. 
quence of a connexion of a different kind which he had formed in early 
youth. He added at the same time, that the education which had heey 
given both to himself and to his brother Constantine was far from being qj. 
rected in such a manner as to render them capable of appreciating this king 
of happiness, and that neither of them had any children which could with 
propriety be legally recognized. A monarch, continued the Emperor, sin. 
cerely desirous of conscientiously executing the constant and severe labour 
inseparable from the due fulfilment of the duties incumbent upon him, must 
feel the indispensable necessity—a necessity even more indispensable in our 
present century than it has ever been before—of possessing, in addition to 
In this 
respect, he affirmed that he experienced in his own case a gradual weakening 
of these qualities, and that he foresaw the certainty of his being at no dis- 
tant time unable to fulfil those duties in such a way as to satisfy his own 
conscience. He had therefore considered it his duty to come to an irrevo- 
cable decision on the subject, and was firmly determined to abdicate the 
throne on the very first warning, given by a perceptible diminution of his 
bodily or mental energies, that the ae moment had arrived. ‘ I have 
on more than one occasion,’ concluded his Majesty, ‘ discussed the subject 
with my brother Constantine; but he, being of the same age as myself, 
having contracted family ties of the same peculiar character, and being ani- 
mated besides with an innate and irresistible aversion to the idea of reign- 
ing, has decidedly refused to sueceed me on the throne. We are both still 
further confirmed in our respective determinations by seeing in you an evi- 
dent proof of the peculiar blessing of Providence, which has vouchsafed you 
ason., You are therefore informed beforehand that you are destined at a 
future period to be invested with the Imperial ee 

** The young couple were struck as with a thunderbolt by this unexpected 
communication, which to them was full of terror, Bursting into tears, they 
were unable to articulate a reply. 

** Observing the profound agitation of the Grand Duke and Duchess, 
Alexander, with that angelic kindness and delicacy which distinguished 
him, endeavoured to encourage and tranquillize them. ‘The moment for 
the great change which so alarms you,’ he said, ‘ is not yet arrived; before 
it comes, ten years perhaps will have passed over our heads, and my present 


og : . a 
| object in making this communication was merely that you may begin be- 


throne when he comes to it, “ soit d’ume maniére, soit de | 


Yautre.” 
stantly present to his mind, at least when annoyed or flighty ; and 
— it was this idea, exercised with imperial pressure upon 

mstantine, that was the real origin of the substitution of 
Nicholas. It has hitherto been ostensibly said that Constantine’s 
marriage to a lady not of a sovereign house was the cause of the 
change in succession, It has been suspected that the fierce and 
violent nature of Constantine might have imperilled the dynasty if 
he ascended the throne. The most particular proof upon the sub- 
ject in this volume is, that Alexander conceived an Emperor 
should be a 7 man. The following edifying conversation, 
evidently supplied by the Emperor Nicholas himself, took place 


in 1819, 
“ After the , the Emperor dined with the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and the Grand Duchess Alexandra Féodoroyna, consort of the latter. No 


* The Accession of Nicholas I. Compiled by Special Command of the Emperor 

II, by his Imperial Majesty's Secretary of State, Baron M. Korf?; and 

translated from the Original Russian, Third impression. (Now first published.) 
Published by Murray. 


This idea of resignation seems to have been con- | 


| 


times to habituate yourselves to the certain and inevitable destiny which 
awaits you.’ In vain did the Grand Duke represent that he had never pre- 
pared himself to oceupy the elevated rank of Emperor; that he felt within 
himself neither the indispensable powers for such a post, nor the necessary 
strength of character; that he had but one wish and ambition in the world 
—to pass his life in serving the Emperor with every faculty of his mind and 
intellect, in whatever sphere of duty his Majesty might point out, and that 
his desires extended no farther. The Emperor replied to this, with many 
expressions of affection, that he himself at the period of his accession to the 
throne had found himself in a precisely similar position; that, in addition 
to this, the affairs of the Government had been then in a most complicated 
and confused state, in consequence of the absence of anything like funda- 
mental principles of administration ; for though during the last years of the 
Empress Catierine’s life there had incontestably been a great want of order 
and system, yet, nevertheless, the mechanism of government continued to 
go on, as it were by its own vis inertia. From the accession, how- 
ever, of their father, [Paul,] in consequence of the adoption of the 
principle that the system hitherto followed was to be completely aban- 
doned, even those small remains of order which still survived were an- 
nihilated, without being replaced by any new system; and that there- 
fore his (the Emperor Alexander’s) position had been rendered still 
more embarrassing; while in the present case, after the reforms and ame- 
liorations introduced in the course of his reign, the Grand Duke would tind 
everything following a regular legitimate march, and enjoying a proper or- 
ganization, to maintain which would be his only task. 

‘The conversation terminated. The Emperor retired; but the youthful 
couple felt precisely what a man might feel who, while tranquilly advancing 
aloug a level road, amid a lovely landseape, should see suddenly yawning at 
his fect a frightful precipice, towards which he should be irresistibly drawn 
by the fascination of an overpowering force, so that he could neither go for- 
ward nor turn back.” 

The subsequent proceedings were all of an eccentric kind, 
The change was not finally settled by drawing up a formal docu- 
ment—*' manifest ”—till 1823; but in 1822 Constantine wrote a 


and really improved, and which he answered by a letter of ac- 
ceptance. ‘The original manifest was deposited by the Arch- 
bishop in the “ark” of the Cathedral at Moscow—a dépot for 
state papers ; but so strange a secrecy was observed, that the 
General Governor of Moscow, who would have to act upon the 
deed, was ignorant of its existence. A similar secrecy was ob- 
served with the duplicates, though of necessity in a less degree 

‘* After the signature of the act, and the deposition of the original in the 
cathedral of the Assumption, copies of it were sent to the Council of the 
Empire, to the Synod, and to the Senate—not, however, immediately, but 
aftey a considerable interval of time, Thus, for example, the Council of the 
Empire did not receive the copy of the manifest, which had received the 
sign-manual on the 16th August, till the 15th October, All these copies, 
as well as the original, were transcribed by Prince A, N. Galitzin, and sent 
to their destination in covers under the Imperial seal. On the packet 
transmitted to the Council the Emperor wrote with his own hand the fol- 
lowing supersecription—‘ To be kept in the Council of the Empire until de- 
manded back by myself; and in case of my decease, to be opened, before 
any other steps are taken, in an extraordinary meeting of the Council. 
Precisely similar inscriptions, likewise in the Emperor’s handwriting, were 
placed upon the two other envelopes. The distribution, however, of these 
copies of the manifest to different public offices in Petersburg, and their ofti- 
cial reception in the various chanceries, could not remain so muc h a seeret 
as the depositing of the original at Moscow; but the contents of the p wckets, 
in which, to borrow the eloquent expression of Archbishop Philarét, * had 
been preserved, as in a tomb, the Imperial secret involving the existence of 
the empire,’ were known only to three chosen contidants. The public, even 
the highest dignitaries, remained in complete ignorance; people lost them- 
selves in a labyrinth of conjectures, guesses, and suppositions, but found it 
impossible to arrive at anything certain. For a considerable time the mys- 
terious packets furnished a subject for hypothesis and conversation, till at 
last the subject, after going the round of the capital, underwent the com- 
mon lot of all things; people left off thinking and talking about it. The 
affair of the manifest was completely unknown even to him whose fate was 
to be decided by it. The secret was absolutely unrevealed.” 


Why ail this mystery should have been adopted it is difficult to 
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see on reasonable grounds. Constantine is represented from the 
beginning to the end as determined on his resignation ; the auto- 
erator, besides, had the legal power of nominating his successor : 
it would have been more prudent to have prepared the public 
mind for the accession of the younger brother. At all events, the 
secrecy produced the confusion that followed. When the news of 
Alexander’s death arrived at St. Petersburg, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas took the oath of allegiance to Constantine, and directed 


the stodothe same. ‘The Council of the Empire was less | 
precipitate. Indeed, the Minister of Justice was against opening 


the packet at all; using the expression that “les morts n’ont 

int de volonté.” ‘The majority inclined the other way; but 

fore a decision was come to, information arrived that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas had renounced the benefit of the manifest and 
sworn allegiance to Constantine. To be quite safe, the Council 
had an interview with him, and then took the oath also. One can 
easily see a strong prudential reason for this conduct. Both 
Nicholas and the functionaries who might have assisted him to 


mount the throne would have been in a dangerous position had | 


Constantine repented him of his resignation, denounced the docu- | 
ments as forgeries, appealed to his hereditary rights, and moved | 


the army of Poland on St. Petersburg. 


The general administra- | 


tion of the oath, coupled with the secrecy in which the | 


transaction was previously shrouded, naturally induced sus- 


picion, when Constantine persisted in his resignation, and rendered | 


another oath to Nicholas necessary. The manner in which the 
change was brought about before the world was cognizant of the 
causes which led to it, explains if it does not justify the mutiny. 
In fact, Baron Kort, compelled to censure the Russian adminis- 
tration, of whose excellence we hear so much, is obliged to fall 
back upon Providence. 

Subsequent events proved how devoid of foundation these assurances 
were, [of the Military Governor of St. Petersburg,] and how weak and in- 
effectual were the arrangements made by the local authorities. The city 
Was swarming with conspirators, and yet not one of them had been ob- 
served, much less seized ; they had their places of meeting, and yet the po- 
lice affirmed that all was quiet. Besides this there was a concurrence of 
other strange blunders, which it is difficult to explain at present, and which 


we dissociate the idea of work and wages. In reality, however, 
the English practice is limited to a few countries. In many parts 
of America, the agricultural labourer works for himself: in the 
Southern parts he certainly works for a master, but not for wages ; 
in the greater part of the Russian empire, the American slave 
becomes a serf, under a different and a better system than that of the 
Southern States of the Union; in Hungary and parts of Germany, 
the influence of serfdom may be traced though the serf has ceased 
to be; the peculiar social system of Norway has induced a pecu- 
liar system of relationship between workmen and employers, some- 
thing like which was formerly found in the North of England and 
in Scotland; in Spain, a species of communism is found; and 
in France, a trace of communism, arising from the necessities 
of the middle ages, yet lingers, though “in articulo mortis”; im 
Russia, there is a communism something like the guilds or come 
panies of the middle ages. 

If we are to measure design by the space occupied, Mr, Sars 
gant’s design was to exhibit the condition and character of the 
labouring classes in the European countries enumerated, America 
being excluded. The real purpose seems to have been to use the 
facts relating to the labourers as illustrations of the respective 
stages through which labour must pass till it arrives at the 
point it has now reached in England, According to Mr. Sargant, 
these stages are four. First, the Patriarchal; in illustration of 
which he instances the Arab,—though the Arabs do little of what 
we call labour, and the system itself springs from a religious or 
family notion, and is found in tribes, not among nations, The se+ 
cond stage he calls Patronage ; slavery and serfdom being the in- 
stances; the master, as a general rule, directing the work and 
taking the wages or profit of his people, but in turn supporting 
them in childhood, sickness, and old age. Communism is the 
third condition; not meaning by communism the abortive at- 
tempts in the practice or the wild theories of modern times, but 


; such a species of partnership as sprang up during the middle ages 


would have been at any time quite sufficient to agitate the mind of the pub- | 


lic even under ordinary circumstances. Thus, for example, at the mass on 
the 14th December, at the altars of all the churches of the capital the name 
of the new Emperor had been proclaimed after the Litany, while the mani- 


| the workman the wages, and there the connexion ends, 


fest, in which the change was announced and its causes explained, was read | 
? 


after mass, before the Te Deum. On the other hand, care was not taken to 

isperse and distribute among the people a sufficient number of printed co- 
pies of this act, while at the same time criers were selling about the streets 
copies of the new oath, but without the manifest,—that is, without a key to 
its meaning. The manifest itself it was almost impossible on that morning 


in bodies of men, passed on into the Metayer system of France and 
Italy, and is ional now in Russia, The fourth stage, which exists 
in England, and more or less in several other countries, he terms 
Individualism. Under this system the employer takes the work, 
What 
the workman does out of working hours, or what becomes of him 
when discharged, is nothing to the employer. Beyond his con- 
tributions to the poor-rate if there is one, he is not bound to sup- 


| port the workman or his family by law, as is the slave or serf 


to buy for money, particularly later, when the rebels, as our narrative will | 


by-and-by relate, prevented all access to the Senate, and consc gee to 
its printing-housc and book-shop. Let us once more repeat in this place, 
everything appeared to concur in lending to an outbreak, which was neces- 
sary, in the merciful and impenetrable designs of a beneficent Providence, 
in order that with it might be crushed for ever the seeds from which its con- 
flagration drew its fuel.’’ [The conspiracy of the Liberals is meant. ] 

If argument were influential over force, the mutineers would 
have gained the. day. 


owner, He is not induced, like the Metayer landlord or any 
other ramifications of the old communism, to interfere in any wa 
in the workman’s concerns. The man is a perfectly free indi- 
vidual, at liberty to work for any person that he pleases, (unless, 


| we may add, the law, as in some countries, or trades unions, as 


To avoid bloodshed if possible, the Em- | 


peror had ordered the Grand Duke Michael to go and address the | 


seamen. 


*¢ From the rebel ranks resounded the friendly acclamation of ‘ We wish | 


you good health, your Imperial Highness ! : 
what are you thinking of?’ continued he. And the sailors began to explain 
that, a fortnight before, when nobody had even heard of the illness of his 


jesty » Emperor Alexander Pavlovitch, they had been suddenly told | 5. °. - -- 
Megenty the Emporer Alexander Pavieviteh, they hed boon suddenls | dividualism—are the two great branches of industry as they 


that he was dead; that then they had been ordered to take the oath to his 
Majesty Constantine Pavlovitch, which they had done without a murmur ; 
and that now at last they wanted to make them swear again to another Em- 
peror, assuring them that the first would not have their oath and refused to 
reign. ‘ How can we, your Highness,’ said they, ‘ ineur such a sin on our 
souls, when the person to whom we took the oath is still alive, and yet we 
do not see him? If they begin to tamper with the oath, what will remain 
sacred?” 
Constantine Pavlovitch had really of his own free will renounced the throne ; 
that he, the Grand Duke, was a personal witness of his having done so; and 
that precisely on that ground he Mad himself taken the oath to the new Em- 

ror. ‘We are always ready to believe your Highness,’ answered the 

linded victims of the false suggestions of their immediate superiors; ‘ but 
let Constantine Pavlovitch himself come and aflirm his renunciation to us; 
as it is we don’t know even where he is,’ ”’ 


* What has happened to you, and | 


In vain did the Grand Duke endeavour to convince them that | 
A os 
yilous onc 


So much for the advantages of secrecy and the skilful policy of | 


Russia, 


SARGANT’S ECONOMY OF THE LABOURING CLASSES," 


Tus work contains a survey of the condition of the labouring | 


classes in Europe, 
means and mode of living, their property where they have any, 
their manners and moral conduct. The merit of the book consists 
in the extent of the survey, the number of facts which are brought 
together, and the cautious sensible spirit in which the facts are 
commented on, The defect is a want of definite purpose. Mr. 
Sargant’s seeming object, indeed, is broad and important enough, 
it being a survey of the different stages rece which labour 
must pass before it reaches its present stage or condition in Eng- 
land. The investigation of the successive stages is too much 
mixed together, and the conclusions to be finally reached are not 
sufficiently visible to the reader as he goeson. In fact, we are 


especially in Great Britain, as regards their | 


not led to any conclusion till the last chapter, and then to an im- , 


ect one. 
The leading idea of the author is as follows. In England we 
are so much accustomed to have every workman of every kind 


paid in money by the employer, that it is only by an effort that | 


* Economy of the Labouring Classes. By William Lucas Sargant, Author of 
“* The Science of Social Opulence.” Published by Simpkin and Marshall, 


| masters or particular slaves. Un 


in this country, prevent him,) and to go where he pleases (save 
for acts of settlement), 

The Patriarchal system is too exceptional in its nature, too li- 
mited in its extent, and too narrow as a field of industry or 
preduce, to occupy a place in a survey of the labouring classes, 
If Communism should be retained, the title should be changed 
to something indicating a partnership, like the Metayer system 
or working on shares; for the old forms of communism are too 
limited and too few to require much attention, unless in an anti- 
quarian or historical point of view. Labour by force, under slavery 
or serfdom, labour by “ free will or necessity ”’—Mr. Sargant’s In- 


appear at present or in history. The partnership system is only 
a modification during a transition state of both forced and free 
labour. In fact, traces of partnership may be found under serf- 
dom between the lord and his serf, as well as something of a 
limited individualism. 

The conclusion at which Mr, Sargant finally arrives is the ob- 
he is in favour of Individualism. Some of the labour- 
ing classes may not be so well fed, or so well cared-for in sick 
ness, age, and helplessness, as some slaves or some serfs; and we 
should doubt the proposition thus limited, if it be intended as 
general, and not altogether exceptional—confined to particular 

ae Individualism there is full 
freedom ; much higher wages, we may add, to the skilled work- 
man, than slaves or serfs could obtain; and the possibility of 
rising in the world far higher than slaves or serfs can ever hope 
to rise by labouring. 

The larger portion of our author’s facts are derived from Les 
Ouvriers Européens of M. Le Play. In this work the French 
statist investigates the condition, character, morals, and religious 
influences of workmen in the different European nations we have 
mentioned. He also selects certain individuals for exhibition in 
their circumstances, with the patient industry, the unscrupulous 
inquisition, and something of his countrymen’s disposition to 
theorize. As a translation of Les Ouvriers is about to be 
published, Mr. Sargant had not liberty to quote largely, but he 
gives a summary account of the most striking of the thirty-six 
family stories which M. Le Play presents in elaborate detail. If 
Mr. Sargant has any doubt or misgiving, he corrects the state- 
ments by general reasoning. As regards this country especially, 
he extends the facts by other authorities and his own actual 
knowledge. 

In the discharge of his task Mr. Sargant displays a sound and 
sensible judgment. He also shows a competent knowledge of 
political rege without being implicitly swayed by the dicta 
of economists. But although the picture of the condition of par- 


| ticular workmen and the general state of labour in their re- 
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spective countries is often both interesting and suggestive, 
something of purpose, as we have already said, is wanting. 
This mont Bie may arise from the too great separation of the 
theory from the facts: a true discovery, though it may be 
suggested by facts, is supported by facts which are expressly 
collected. iverything consequently has a bearing that is rarely 
found in this volume as regards the ostensible object, though to 
trace historically the general circumstances and character of the 
labourer according to the class of labour in which he lives 
would be an important work. From incidental passages Mr. 
Sargant appears to be a Birmingham man and an extensive em- 
ployer of labour himself. His work carries internal evidence of 
extensive reading and reflection. His style, though somewhat 
diffuse, is very clear, with buoyancy. He is also an independent 
thinker ; not echoing traditions which though once true have 
become false by the changes of time, nor joining in mere cant 
cries, such as the drunkenness of Englishmen and the politeness 
of foreigners. 

**T have myself no liking for the careless disrespect that prevails in 
towns: I feel that the English dislike of ceremony often runs into boorish- 
ness. But I believe that the town rudeness is the result of a higher social 
advancement than the servility of the country. The mechanic has shaken 
off the unreasoning reverence for his superiors, and he has not yet learnt 
that politeness is compatible with independence; nor, as I shall afterwards 
remark more fully, have the educated classes done their part in setting a 
just example in this matter. 

** T have been alternately amused and angry at remarks made upon this 
subject ; amused at the folly, and angry at the injustice. One writer, with 
more of the fastidiousness of a polished gentleman than of the kindness of a 
Uhristian priest, condemns the working people around him because they 
shove him from the wall and habitually use langvage unfit for chaste ears. 
While I can readily forgive the one offence, I much regret the other; but I 
cannot help remembering that a comparatively few years have passed since 
the middle and upper classes indulge in offensive and profane ex pressions. 


| object is to recover a daughter. 


stranger is the ceremony which distinguishes other nations from the Eng- | 


lish. Even in England a gentleman doffs his hat to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance; but in France a man does not enter any place where a petticoat is 
visible without going through the same ceremony; and if there be any 
one thing that more than another has discredited the politeness of the Eng- 
lish among the Parisians, it is the forgetfulness of taking off the hat to the 
presiding goddess of the restaurants. The Speaker of our House of Com- 
mons is not more inexorable on that point than those wax dolls are. I have 
amused myself as I have sat in the room of a consul by watching the panto- 
mime of a foreigner who has gone in and out repeatedly. At each entrance 
there has been the military salute, not addressed to any one in particular, 
but practised under a strong sense of self-approbation. Touch the hat on 
every occasion is the foreigner’s eleventh commandment. 

“Nor is this shibboleth of the gentleman at all peculiar to France. In 
Germany it prevails to a harassing extent. * + * 

* Ceremony, then, though still lingering in France, has departed from 
England. But it would be rash to conclude that because a people is more 
formal it is therefore more polite. I have lately noticed, in walking the 
streets of Paris, that in no place is there less consideration shown for the 
feelings of others. To say nothing of the general indecency practised by 
well-dressed men, an indecency more offensive to me than the idle unmean- 
ing ribaldry of our working people, I observe that a Parisian turns off the 
causeway every one he meets. With a lady on my arm, I have again and 
again been thrust into the carriage-way by a man having the look of a gen- 
tleman. Indeed, I have heard it stated by an Englishman who has resided 
a great deal abroad, that the English are the most polite people in the 
world. Iam afraid there is some John Bull prejudice implied in this asser- 
tion, even though we take politeness to mean not external polish but kind- 
ness in smal] matters.” 

From the nature of the inquiry, many social or national prac- 
tices come under consideration, as well as some laws of regimen, 
These are judicious remarks on diet. 

“Tf there exists a considerable diversity of opinion on the subject of rice 
and potatoes, so does there exist also a considerable diversity as to butcher’s 
meat. Among the middle classes of society, among the traders, and law- 
yers, and other professional men, there is too great an exertion of the brain, 
with too little exercise of the muscular powers. ‘The result is generally a 
want of vigorous health. ‘This is one cause of the success of the various 
quackeries of the day ; and this leads also to the making of various experi- 
ments on diet by many men, who seek merely their own ease, and not a 
reputation for invention. I have had several friends who have tried the ef- 
fect of abstaining from meat; in only one instance that I remember has the 
practice been continued, and in all the others I have been told that a want 
ef vigour and of power of work was soon felt. ° e . 

“*It seems to be acknowledged that vegetables furnish the same clements 
of fuel and of fibrine that are obtained from flesh; but it is clear that we 
obtain a far larger quantity of nutriment by eating a certain weight of meat 
than by eating the same weight of vegetables. If a man leads a quiet life, 


he may find time to swallow a sufficient quantity of bread, or even of pota- | 


toes, to supply the muscular waste that takes place. But if a map has to 
task his bodily powers to the utmost, he must take his food in the concen- 
trated form of flesh, qualifying it of course with a mixture of vegetables. 
Let the vegetarians go among the navvies, and try if those brawny fellows 
can get through their herculean tasks on a diet without meat; let them 
go to the trainers, and see if these people can turn out a prize-fighter or a 
pedestrian on such a regimen, I have read of a man who was trained on 
gin as his drink, but I never heard of one who was brought up to his task 
on vegetables.”’ 

In this time of excitement respecting India, any fact which 
bears on the Native soldiers has an interest. This hint from 
Major Eyre, the celebrated narrator of the Caubul disaster, may 
be turned to account in favour of low-caste recruits, 

“T have been told by Major Eyre that some of the Hindoos have learnt 
from the Europeans to disregard the rules of their race, and to eat animal 
food: he assures me that the practice causes a wonderful improvement in 
their ap) ce and bodily strength. I must do our Indian fellow subjects 
the justice to add, that these transgressors are not of the best class of Na- 
tives, but that the’ men of high caste will wander famine-stricken within 
reach of animal food and refuse to touch it. No doubt, they feel as we should 
if we were tem to allay the pangs of hunger by the offer of human flesh. 
T have seen a shudder at the thought of pork, and in the same way an 
Hindoo may shrink with disgust from flesh of any kind.” 





——— 


THE HONOUBABLE C, A. MURRAY’S HASSAN,* 


WE are told by natural philosophers that the same essentia] 
; ; ‘ntial pro- 
| perty will be found latent in a vast number of opposite forms 
russic acid, for instance, can be extracted from a great yariet of 
substances ; alcohol from a still greater. If Mr. Murray’s Hassee 
or the Child of the Pyramid, is strictly analyzed, the critie wij 
come to the same conclusion as the chemist. The scene of the 
present romance is as far from the scene of his former romance ag 
America from Egypt ; the persons are as different as Red Indians 
from Turks‘and Arabs ; the scenery, the incidents, the manners 
ostensibly partake of the same difference ; yet if the critieal 
reader penctrates beyond the forms of things, he will trace an es- 
sential resemblance in the two fictions. In each story there is g 
foundling or lost child, to dissolve the mystery attached to whose 
birth is the main object of the action; though in Hassan the wn- 
known is a son seeking his parents, while in the Prairie Bird the 
In each story the lover is ex- 
posed to temptation from a froward lady, and in each triumphs 
over her blandishments. Both of the heroes are non-Europeans 
in blood, and types of “the noble savage”; but War Eagle dies, 
and Hassan lives to be great and happy. Each tale belongs to 
the fiction of adventure, and one object of each is to display the 
manners and characters of the respective peoples among whom the 
scene is laid. The intention of the novelist to use up his tra- 
velling observations in both cases is a more visible resemblance, 
So, too, is the selection of such extreme adventures as some- 
times to appear unlikely, and a tendency to conduct the story ac- 
cording to the necessities of the author rather than the likelihoods 
of life. Both these last faults are more conspicuous in Hassan 
than in the Prairie Bird, The “Child of the Pyramid” is not 
only too wonderfully but too uniformly successful in loye, fight- 


“The constantly taking off the hat to a lady or the touching it to a | 8» policy, or horse-subduing. 


There is more unity and rapidity in ZZussan ; the thread of the 
story is shorter and more direct; the consequence is, that the 
narrative is more readily taken in, and not so slow in its pro- 
gress as was the case with the Prairie Bird. There is a similar 
advantage as regards freshness of subject, accuracy of descrip- 
tion, and apparent truth of character and manners. ‘The exploits 
of the hero may be very much out of the common, and some of 
the characters may possess a truthfulness and chivalrous gene- 
rosity, rather difficult, we fancy, to find in Egypt; but the senti- 
ments, customs, language, and more external things, belong to 
the East, without that forced and formal imitation which argues 
superficial knowledge. There is just enough of the Oriental to 
indicate the Orient without thrusting a mere mode on the reader’s 
attention, 

The story is well planned to exhibit a series of adventures, 
to present the pith of the writer’s knowledge of the country, 
to touch upon the more remarkable antiquities, and to show some- 
thing of the English in Egypt. Hassan the hero is called ‘the 
Child of the Pyramid” from haying been left at the foot of one by 
a mysterious horseman. The wife of a Bedouin Sheik, weeping 
over the grave of her little child, takes up Hassan; he is adopted 
by her husband, and instructed in all the practical knowledge 
and learning of the Arabs, little as the learning is. When the 
youth discovers the mystery attached to his birth, he sets out in 
search of his parents. Recommended by his foster-father to an 
Arab merchant in Alexandria, he picks up through a friend, who 
is elerk to an English merchant, knowledge enough of our lan- 
guage to act as a sort of volunteer guard and interpreter so far as 
Cairo to the Thorpe family, who represent the class of respectable 
but common travellers. After some incidents into which we need 
not enter, Hassan becomes attached to the service of a Pasha, 
where fresh adventures await him. Driven to escape from a dis- 
grace threatened by an enemy in the absence of his patron, Has- 
san takes to the desert, and, heading a band of Arab freebooters, 
becomes a sort of Egyptian Robin Hood; spoiling the roguish 
rich, aiding the virtuous poor, baffling the local officers, and 
coming to the notice of Mohammed Ali himself, who, though in- 
dignant at the defiance of his power by a man of whom he had 
formed a good opinion, laughs at some of his exploits, In due 
time Hassan discovers his father, in the person of a distinguished 
soldier and an old friend of his patron Deli Pasha: so there is 
nothing to prevent the hero’s marriage to his master’s daughter 
but his unfortunate rebellion, Hassan’s influence, however, is 
great; but before his pardon can be obtained from Mohammed 
Ali, he is enabled to detect and crush a conspiracy against his 
sovereign. 

As one object of Mr. Murray was, apparently, to infuse his 
own knowledge and travelling observation into the tale, the text 
is occasionally supported by foot-notes. These actual facts in- 
differently sustain the sketches of family affection drawn by the 
novelist ; though, to be sure, his best pictures relate to a more 
private life than that of Mohammed Ali. Having alluded to an 
opinion that that great ruler had been the means of poisoning his 
second and at one time (for his neg favourite son, Mr. Mur- 
ray gives these sketches of domestic doings in Mohammed Ali’s 
family. 

** It would be unwarrantable to introduce even in a work of fiction such 
a charge against the memory of a man who, with all his faults, was certainly 
a great and sagacious prince, had it not some foundation in truth, But it 
was stated to the author by Abbas Pasha himself, that he fully believed 
that his father had been poisoned by Mohammed Ali’s order. The author 
asked him whether there was any circumstantial evidence to corroborate 

* Hassan, or the Child of the Pyramid: an Egyptian Tale. By the Honour- 
able C. A. Murray, C.B., Author of “* The Prairie Bird,” ** Travels in North 





America,” &c. In two volumes, Published by Parker and Son, 
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this suspicion? ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ there is. The news of his death was 
conveyed from Lower Egypt to Mohammed Ali's confidential household 
officer by a swift courier. ‘The officer, ignorant of his master’s views, and 
afraid of the effect which might be produced on him by the sudden an- 
nouncement of his son’s death, proceeded to break the intelligence to him 
with caution, saying, ‘ My lord, news is arrived of Toussoun Pasha.’ ‘ When 
—how did he die?’ was the answer. ‘ How,’ continued Abbas Pasha, 
* could he have known or guessed that a man in the prime of life had sud- 
denly died, unless he had himself decreed it?’ There was certainly foree in 
the argument; but, as all substantial evidence is wanting, we must be satis- 
fied with the universal Arabic conclusion on such matters—‘ Allah knows.’ 
Another reflection naturally arises from this tragedy, namely, that when 
we remember the energy and severity of Mohammed Ali's character, it seems 
incredible that if a favourite son, and one of the bravest commanders in his 
army, had been suddenly carried off by poison in the prime of life without 
any order or connivance of his own, no open and diligent examination of 
the officers of the Prince’s household should have been made, and no medi- 
eal inquiry as to the causes of death have Ween instituted. Such domestic 
tragedies are so common in the East that they create but little sensation on 
the spot. The fate of the son resembled that of the father. There is little 
doubt but that Abbas Pasha, the late Viceroy, was strangled in his bed by 
two Mamelukes who had lately entered his service, highly recommended by 
certain persons in Constantinople. They had stolen money from his harem, 
and he Rad threatened them with punishment. They were the only two on 
duty close to his bedroom on the night of his sudden death. They disap- 

ared immediately after it; yet no real search was made for them, no = 
i¢ or satisfactory medical examination of the body was allowed; it was 
buried in unseemly haste, and with nothing of viceregal pomp. Crowds of 
sycophants flocked to the divan of the successor; and a very short time 
afterwards the author was informed that one of the supposed murderers had 
become an officer in the Egyptian army.” 

The text throws some doubt upon the courage of the eldest son, 
the celebrated and successful leader Ibrahim Pasha. The author 
supports this representation on paternal authority. 

“The episode of the conspiracy described in this chapter is founded on 
fact; but it took place some years before the date assigned to our tale. 
One day when I was sitting téte-a-téte with Mohammed Ali, he spoke very 
disparagingly of Ibrahim Vusha. I observed, ‘ Yet on the occasion of that 
dangerous conspiracy against your Highness’s life he behaved well, and 
gave no encouragement to it.’ ‘He dared not,’ replied the old lion ; * but it 
was only fear that withheld him.’ I shall never forget the fire that flashed 
from his eyes as he uttered these words.” 

The Thorpe family not only serve as the type of a large class of 
— travellers, but Emily contributes a little to the romance 
and Hassan’s unconscious powers as a lady-killer. Mary the 
lady’s maid, and Mr. Foyster the butler, serve as comic relief. 
Hear the butler on the Nile, the Pyramids, and things in general— 


** While this dialogue was going forward, Mrs. Thorpe was declaring that | 


she thought the banks very dull and the Nile water very dirty ; while Mary 
Powell observed to Mr. Foyster, ‘ Why, the Thames at Richmond is only a 

uddle to this.’ To which Mr. Foyster, who was always ready to enlighten 

er ignorance, replicd—‘ Miss Mary, this ‘ere river is big enough as you 
say, but it aint noways judgmatical to measure things by their size, other- 
wise Miss Emily might prefer an ox to that pretty little long-eared Flora 
as is now on your knee, ‘Them as knows what's what, always looks into the 
natur of things. Look at the boats and barges and wherries on the Thames, 
and the lovely villus with populars and weepin’ willows on its banks, the 
rowing-matches and the ioloated parties up to Eel-pie Island; then be- 
low-bridge, the docks ful of ships, and the cellars full of sherry, and the 
whitebait at Blackwall; that és a river, if you like.’ 

**Poor Mary still thought that there was something more worthy of ad- 
miration in the vast - and majestic course of the Nile than in the 
crowded and confused objects enumerated by Mr. Foyster ; but as she did not 
pretend to ‘know what’s what,’ and was not sure that she could explain it 
if she did, she thought it more prudent n%& to provoke further discussion 
with the eloquent and authoritative butler. ° ° ° ° 

“Them, Mary, is the famous Pyramids; and the books say that there 
they stood when Potiphar’s wife found Joseph among the balvndben.” 

***] believe it was Pharaoh’s daughter,’ said Mary, who knew her Bible 
rather better than Mr. Foyster, ‘ who found Moses there.’ 

** * Well, you needn't catch a body up so sharp,’ said Mr. Foyster, testily. 
* How do you know as Potiphar’s wife warn’t the daughter of Pharaoh?’ 

**To this inquiry poor Mary had no ready reply ; so she hung down her 
head in silence, and Mr. Foyster, encouraging her humility, proceeded. 

*** Well, Mary, they say as how that biggest pyramid was built by one 
Cheops, and he was butler to King Pharoah.’ 

** * That great building made by a butler !" said Mary, raising up her eyes 
to his face with undisguiscd astonishment. 

*** Yes, Miss Mary,’ he replied, drawing himself up with dignity ; ‘ but- 
lers was suspected in their sitivations in those days.’” 

The extreme nature of several of the incidents, and the halo of 
goodness and chivalry thrown over some of the persons, may be a 
critical fault. In point of freshness and knowledge, interest in 
the story, and vigour of style, Mr. Murray’s ‘ Egyptian tale ” is 
very far beyond the general run of prose fiction. 


SUMMERLEIGH MANOR,* 

Tne tale of Summerleigh Manor forms an agreeable addition to 
the library for the ‘‘ home department.” It belongs to a class of 
works now in great request among fair students of domestic po- 
litical economy, anxious to qualify themselves for the training 
and management of the rising generation. The little matron of 
ten or twelve will read it with pleasure, and the little matron’s 
mamma with equal pleasure, and perhaps more profit. It is the 
history of a family, simply and naturally unfolded; its characters 
are drawn with almost photographic fidelity, and the varied effect 
of home influence on their different temperaments is very skilfully 
rendered. 

We have heard of an ingenious experiment which would have 
delighted the author of the Novum Organon, on the influence of 
variously-coloured glasses upon the growth of plants placed 
under them : the practical result is that the process of germination 
is best sven hard under the blue, that of leaf and fruit-bearing 
under the yellow and red ray. A very similar experimental sys- 
tem has unconsciously been adopted in the author’s treatment of 
the olive-branches of the Woodward family—for such is the name 


* Summerleigh Manor ; or Brothers and Sisters, Published by Masters, 








of the denizens of Summerleigh Manor, The character of M t 
Woodward—quict, thoughtful, and studious—germinates under a 
medium evidently blue; that of her sisters, Henrictta and Dora, 
less healthily, under the “ couleur de rose” of maternal petting 
and schoolroom indulgence. To shadow forth constatanliin the 
gradual progress of character, is the highest merit a tale of this 
nature can haye; though to predict its course in actual life, is a 
problem almost insurmountable, Given the temperament of Polly 
and Billy at the age of three, it shall be easier for the astronomer 
to foretell the position of a planet or the return of a comet some 
thousand years hence than for the closest observer of human natute 
to say what the said Polly and Billy will be at the age of thirty. 
But the course of the child may be influenced, if not that of the 
comet ; and hence the value of a book like this, which indicates 
the importance of educational influence, and all the more because 
our modern educational structures are run up much as our houses 
on building-lease, for show ; small thought being given to the fact, 
that this house is built for eternity, and that its foundation must 
rest on habits of self-discipline and self-denial. We may be grate- 
ful to one who, evidently setting a high value on what is now 
called ‘ wsthetic art,” and on accomplishments generally, mean- 
while reminds us that the one is not synonymous with education, 
and that the other is insufficient as a panacea for the ills of mor- 
tality. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Accession of Nicholas I. Compiled, by Special Command of the Emperor 
Alexander II, by his Imperial Majesty’s Secretary of State, Baron M, Korff, 
ee from the Original Russian. Third Impression (now first pub- 

Brazil and the Brazilians, Portrayed in Historical and Descriptive Sketches, 
By the Reverend D. P. Kidder, D.D., and Reverend J. C. Fletcher. Mlus- 
trated by one hundred and fifty Engravings. 

Thorndale ; or the Conflict of Opinions, By William Smith, Author of “ Athel- 
wold, a Drama,” &c. 

Poems by William Cullen Bryant, Collected and arranged by the Anthor, 
Illustrated with seventy-one Engravings, by the Brothers Dalziel, from Draw- 
ings by eminent Artists. 

The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, with Original Memoir, TWustrated 
by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., John Tenniel, Birket Foster, Felix Darley, Jasper 
Cropsey, P. Duggan, Percival Skelton, and A. M. Madot. 

The Wanderer, Fantasia and Vision, &. By the Smith of Smithden. 
—The principal poem of this volume, ‘‘ The Wanderer,” is an imitation 
of “ Childe Harold,” in the more obvious matters of scheme, stanza, 
versification, and the personal not to say egotistical reflections of the 
writer. The poem is in five parts or cantos ; the first of which, called 
“‘ The Crisis,” is rather introductory, giving a misty account of the writer, 
his grief at the loss of his beloved, and the state of socicty ; his aspirations, 
and determination to travel, The second canto is entitled ‘* Waterloo,” 
Of this some six stanzas, out of a hundred and twenty-two, attempt a 
description of the battle; the rest consists of an attack upon Popery, a 
review of European politics in connexion with the French Revolution, 
and some reflections, as we understand them, on the capabilities and pro- 
gress of man. * Peterloo” gives a name to the third canto: it is a sketch 
of English history from Elizabeth to the repeal of the Corn-laws, The 
fourth and fifth cantos are respectively called “The Rhine” and “The 
Iser’”’ ; they are more discursive and varied in topics and sentiments than 
the preceding parts. The earlier stanzas give some promise in the me- 
chanical parts of verse ; but, from want of sustained strength, or careless- 
ness, even that species of merit soon ceases. 

The Harmonium, its Uses and Capabilities, By Edward F, Rimbault, 
LL.D.—In the strictest musical sense the defects of the pianoforte are 
considerable. It has a wiry or metallic tone; it cannot sustain sounds, 
or swell and diminish the same note; it admits of no variety of tone, 
beyond the difference that may be produced by differences of execu- 
tive skill. In many points of view the organ is far superior to the 
piano, but it has defects which are said to be obviated or overcome in the 
harmonium. This invention of our time, lately brought to very high 
perfection by M. Alexandre of Paris, is a species of portable organ, 
small, very cheap in the lesser instruments, easy to learn, and yet ca- 
pable of striking effects, especially in sacred music, In the words of Dr, 
Rimbault, it ‘combines in a remarkable degree the advantages of a 
powerful tone, great extent of compass, and the capability of sustaining 
sounds and of imitating the expression of the human voice.” By the 
use of stops, it can vary the tone or sound analogous to the difference 
that exists between wind instruments—as the flute, clarionet, hautboy ; 
and it has the great recommendation ‘of being always in tupe.” 

Dr, Rimbault’s object is to give a coup d’e@il of this instrument, in 
its general mechanism, characteristics, and capabilities; the methods of 
playing it; the various uses to which it is best applicable, and some pass- 
ing notice of the best music that has been arranged or written for the 
harmonium. ‘The Doctor’s short and simple exposition is worth the at- 
tention of those who contemplate a purchase, or wish to have a general 
idea of the nature of the instrument. 

English Style ; or a Course of Instruction for the attainment of a good 
Style of Writing. By G. F. Graham, Author of “ English, or the Art of 
Composition.’”’—The most useful sections of this book are the early one 
in which the pupil has pointed out to him the nature of the “ idea” an 
its varieties, abstract and concrete terms with their subdivisions, and 
other matters connected with grammar, ontology, logic, and even meta- 
physics, so far as they bear on clearness of conception with regard to the 
meaning of words or the structure of sentences. All these things sharpen 
the mind as well as instruct it in principles. The directions and exercises 
professedly to teach the ars scribendi are of less value. They resemble too 
much the school theme, and call upon a boy to invent, not only when he 
is without any natural gift, but probably when he is without any ma- 
terials to work upon. It seems to us that it would be far more useful to 
ask a pupil to narrate something which had happencd to himself, to de- 
scribe something he is familiar with, or to argue some question in which 
he is concerned, than to set him down to write a short treatise from such 
“ models” as “Spring is the most beautiful season of the year,” “ Eng- 
land is the most commercial country in the world.” Besides these more 
practical sections, the volume contains rules with illustrations on style, 
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sentences, and figures of speech, and an historical sketch of the English 


LT’ Evangile Eternel, Révélé & Pierre-Michel dans la Nouvelle Mis- 
gion d’Elic. Premiére Partie.—A singular rhapsody, purporting to de- 
monstrate “La création du ciel, la préexistence de l’homme, I’origine et 
Ja raison de tous les cultes.” We have not read enough to pronounce 

the general character of the work, but the style verges upon that 

the Poems of Ossian rendered fashionable on the Continent formerly, 

if the influence of that rhetorical imitation has even now died away. We 
suppose the revelation must be taken as a vision. 


Generalship : 2 Tale. By George Roy.—As far as manner and dia- 
lect is concerned, an imitation of Galt, without his quiet telling humour. 
The tale is the autobiography of a Glasgow woman of middle life, whose 
husband rises to civic honours, the wife contriving to obtain her way in 
all the stations of her married life by “generalship.” 


Bishop Courtenay’s “‘ Future States” is a reprint or reissue of a work 
lished nearly a quarter of century ago, on the Soul and its state after 
th. Inthe Bishop's opinion, the soul of man is naturally mortal ; or, if 

the essence of the soul, so to speak, survives, it comes to much the same 
thing, for there is no individual consciousness : the immortality of man 
originates with the Redemption. He also differs from the popular opin- 
ion that the soul passes at once after death into a state of beatitude or 
the reverse: he believes there is no intermediate state between death 
and tlie day of judgment. The book consists of arguments in support of 
these leading views and others that spring from them. 

The tenth volume of Professor Wilson’s Collected Works forms the 
second volume of the “ Recreations.” It contains the series of papers on 
Sacred Poetry, Dr. Kitchener, the essays on Ornithology called “ Christo- 
pher in his Aviary,” the Soliloquy on the Seasons, and the stroll to Gras- 
mere, besides some single articles, 

The well-known “ Private Life of an Eastern King” is sent forth by 
Mr. Routledge in a cheap form, probably with an eye to the mutiny and 
= state of things in India,—thou 4 the worthy potentate described 

the volume was the deceased, not the late King of Oude. The same 
publisher issues the novel of ‘‘ Moss-Side” for a shilling; whether 
original or a new edition we do not know. 

“ Nothing to Wear” is the English reprint of an American jeu d’esprit 
in verse, on the variety and extravagance as well in cost as in fashion of 
ladies’ dress. It is lively, with some points. 

The Future States, their Evidences and Nature considered on Principles Phy- 
sical, Moral, and Scriptural, with the Design of showing the value of Gospel 
Revelation. By the Right Reverend Reginald Courtenay, D,.D., Lord Bishop 
of Kingston, Jamaica, 

Recreations of Christopher North. In twovolumes. VolumeII. (The Works 
of Professor Wilson of the University of Edinburgh, edited by his son-in-law, 
Professor Ferrier. Volume X.) 

The Private Life of an Eastern King; compiled for a Member of the Household 
of his late Majesty, Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude. By William Knighton, 
Author of ‘* Forest Life in Ceylon,” &c. New edition, revised. 

Moss-Side. By Marion Harland, Author of “ Alone.” 

Nothing to Wear : an Episode of Fashionable Life. 

Melancholy and other Poems, A new edition, revised and rearranged ; with ad- 
ditional Poems. By Thomas Cox. 


Fine Arts. 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
As the week is closing, we receive from Messrs. Gambart and Co. 
a portrait of General Havelock, lith.graphed by the well-known and 
ed hand of Baugniet, and taken, as we are informed, from a family 
miniature. The portrait, which is a “head and shoulders,” represents 








the brave General, to judge by appearances, somewhere about the age of | 


fifty. The face bears the impress of great firmness, combined with de- 
liberate thought; the form is that of a spare man; the hair and whisk- 
ers, meeting under the chin, but without beard or moustaches, seem to 
be turning from dark to grey. We presume that this is the most trust- 
worthy portrait of one whose recent deeds will soon doubtless make his 
face as familiar to Englishmen as that of Colin Campbell or of Napier. 





WILKINS ON CONNOISSEURSHIP.* 

The writer of this little book appears to be a sort of miniature Hay- 
don. Most of the present phases and conditions of art furnish him with 
& grievance ; but his special grievance is the interference of the Goyern- 
ment Schools of Art with private art-teaching, and the requirement of 
particular rudiments of knowledge, and qualifications for teaching, in the 
masters selected by the Department. He seems to think that a man’s 
Own conviction of being an unappreciated ‘ poet-painter,” and the fact 
of his having been an exhibitor at the Royal Academy or elsewhere, 
ought to be quite qualification enough. Besides this, there are the ex- 
actions and tricks of picture-dealers, the humbug of connoisseurs and 
critics, the ignorant or affected raptures about the “ old masters,” and 
many other things, to animadvert upon. 

No doubt, a great deal of this wrath is reasonably bestowed. However 
much may be justly urged in favour of the administrative ability of the 
Department of Art, and the results it is promoting, the practical mono- 
poly of so large a portion of the art-teaching of the country by a body 
which does not profess to educate artists is matter for grave consideration ; 
and the antics of dealers, critics, and dilettanti, are too often equally 
ridiculous and baneful. But to write of these things with the insistence 
and petulance of one who makes a personal question of them is not the 
way to do good—especially where the writer is not known for any 
achievements which justify his putting himself into an attitude of indig- 
nation. 

Mr. Wilkins, who intimates that he is a professional artist, wrote his 
Letters “at the suggestion of an eminent mathematician and friend, for 
whose guidance only they were originally intended.” His main proposi- 
tion is the supremacy of the ‘dea of a work of art, as determining its 
value. What the idea to which he refers is, he does not very clearly 
define; he appears to mean the general character of the thing re- 
presented, as an object both of sight and of emotion, and as an example 
of “the beautiful in nature.” We infer that, in this respect, as 
well as others, Mr. Wilkins’s sympathies are in the right direec- 
tion,—as in his continual upholding of nature as the artist’s school 

* Letters on Connoisseurship ; or the Anatomy of a Picture. With some Re- 
Marks on National Galleries and the Mission of the Modern Artist. By William 
Noy Wilkins. Published by Chapman and Hall. 














and standard, his reverence for Turner, and his deprecation of a mere] 
technical estimate of art. But his notions seem to be extremely 
confused ; leading to inconsequential trains of reasoning, abrupt 
and hazardous assertions, and to rules of a very mechanical kind when 
he aims at being more than usually definite. Doubtless Mr, Wilking 
fancies he is clear when he is only positive : to entertain strong iniong 
is not the same thing as to be able to enforce them strongly, the fol- 
lowing extract will illustrate our remarks. 

‘There is a very excellent illustration of these essential qualities in 9 
work of art, concentration and unity, in the ‘ Marriage Contract,’ by Jan 
Steen (in the possession of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) In_this ‘wor; 
there are five groups of figures, including the principal one. Each group 
has its own centre of interest, yet all bearing upon the subject of the picture 
in the principal group. This 1s Nature. 

** Another instance of this unity may be seen in the ‘Chase Interrupted,’ 
by Murillo, from the gallery of Sir Charles Coote, Bart. Nothing can be 
lower than the subject of this picture, an old woman making an entomo.- 
logical study of her child’s head ; yet such is the intensity of the spiri¢ of 
the picture and the absence of all visible means by which it has been 
out, that the attention is at once riveted to a subject which in any other 
hands would only excite disgust. 

‘This work is a perfect illustration of the power of the idea in the pic. 
ture in overcoming the effect of a flat surface and of paint ; illustrating alo 
the subject of the preceding Letters. 

‘*In the latter work, the genius of the painter has made the spectator the 
cause of the interruption, in such a manner as to make one feel quite 
ashamed of the intrusion. That is Art concealed by Nature. . 

‘Unity also requires that no one part should contradict or interfere with 
another in the work. The whole must be of a general tone, red or yellow, 
as the case may be, light or dark; for, with all her variety, Nature is ever 
uniform.” 

From the spirit of the work of art, Mr. Wilkins proceeds to consider 
its means of embodiment, and then its manipulative precesses; together 
with such questions as lighting, hanging, national galleries, and the po- 
sition of artists. He does not command an extensive range of thought or 
exposition on any of these subjects ; but on some of them his dictum has 
that value which properly belongs to the experiences of a practical man 
on a matter within his practice,—for instance, on the permanence or 
safety of certain colours and varnishes in general use. In such matters, 
his advice leans rather to the excess of caution than to laxity. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 18th August, in the Fort, Agra, the Widow of the late Rev. George Wil- 
liam Coopland, M.A., H.E.1.C.8., Chaplain, killed in the mutiny at Gwalior, of 
a son, 

On the 8th September, at Calcutta, the Widow of A. H. G. Block, Esq., late offi- 
ciating Commissioner, Sultanpore, of a son. 

On the llth, at Keith Hall, Jamaica, the mountain residence of the Governor, 
the Wife of his Excellency Charles H. Darling, Esq., of twins—a son and a 
daughter ; the latter stillborn. 

On the 13th October, at the Grange, Castle Connell, the Wife of Major the Hon. 
David Fraser, of a son, 

On the 16th, at Laugharne Castle, the Wife of the Rev. C. J. Bowen, of a son. 

On the 17th, at Wimbledon, the Countess of Kerry, of a daughter, 

On the 17th, at Trabolgan, the Lady Fermoy, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Hon. Mrs. Thomas Paken- 
ham, of a son, who lived only a few hours. 

On the 19th, at the Royal Hospital, Dublin, the Hon, Mrs. Colborne, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 16th June, at Kaipoi, Canterbury, New Zealand, Henry Torlesse, Esq., 
of Fernside, to Elizabeth Henrietta, second daughter of Thomas Revell, Esq., Ko- 
rotueka, Kaipoi. 

On the 16th September, at St. Peter’s, Barbados, Major William Bellairs, of the 
49th Regiment, Knight of the Legion of Honour, and Deputy-Assistant-Quartere 
master-General, son of Sir William Bellairs, of Mulbarton Lodge, Norfolk, to Emily 
Craven, eldest daughter of William Barton Gibbons, Esq., of Barbados, 

On the 8th October, at Grasmere Church, James Carter Shepherd, Esq., of Amble- 
side, to Elizabeth S. A. Bradshaw, eldest daughter of the late Rey. Sir Richard le 
Fleming, Bart., Rector of Grasmere and Windermere. 

On the loth, at Riverhead Chapel, Wilbraham Egerton, Esq., eldest son of Wil- 
liam Tatton Egerton, Esq., M.P., to the Lady Mary Amherst, eldest daughter of 
Earl Amherst. 

On the 15th, at Twickenham, Captain Gardiner, of I1.M.’s 94th Regiment, to 
Mary Georgina, eldest daughter of the late George Barnard, Esq., of Cross Deep, 
Twickenham, 

On the 17th, at James’s, Piccadilly, John Broadhurst, Esq., son of John Broade 
hurst, Esq., of Foston, Derbyshire, to Florence Georgiana Toscana Cumming, 
youngest daughter of the late General Sir Henry Cumming. 

On the 17th, at the parish-church, Marylebone, Sir William Henry Don, Bart., to 
Emily, eldest daughter of John Sanders, Esq., of London, 

On the 21st, at the Roman Catholic Chapel, Warwick Street, and after wards at St, 
George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Edmund de Feyl, of the Austrian service, 
to Augusta Clementina Graham, daughter of Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart., of 
Norton Conyers, Yorkshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 3lst May, killed by the mutineers of the 28th Regiment Native Infantry, 
at Shahjehanpore, during the evening service, whilst in the pulpit in the per- 
performance of his sacred duties, the Rev. John MacCallum, eldest son of the late 
Colonel MacCallum, Royal Marines, Commandant of Portsmouth. 

In June last, at Cawnpore, Walter Albert Stirling, fourth surviving son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir James Stirling, Knt.; in his 20th year. 

On the Lith, at Cawnpore, supposed to have been killed by the rebels, Charles 
Battine, Lieutenant in the Mth Native Infantry, second son of the late Major- 
General Battine, C.B., of the Bengal Artillery, and an elder brother of the two 
young officers who so unfortunately perished by the upsetting of a boat near Chat- 
ham, in December 1855; in his 24th year. 

Wounded inthe shoulder in the intrenchment at Cawnpore, and carried down 
to the boats in a dying state, and there supposed to have ended his sufferings on 
the 27th of June, Lieutenant-Colonel John Ewart, late commanding the Ist Bengal 
Native Infantry ; also Emma Sophia, his wife; also Agnes Emma, their daughter, 
aged 2 years, who are both supposed to have shared the same fate. 

“On the 18th August, near Cawnpore, of cholera, when serving with the forces 
under General Havelock, Captain Howard Douglas Campbell, 78th Highlanders, 


| third surviving son of the late Admiral Donald Campbell, of Barbreck, Argyleshire. 


On the 22d, Captain Frank Gore Willock, 6th Regiment of Bengal Light Ca- 
valry, eldest son of Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S., of Castlenau House, Mortlake, 
Surrey, serving as a volunteer with the army of Delhi, and attached to the Guide 
; in his 29th year, His death was occasioned by internal injuries, sustained 
g duty of reconnoitering the 


corps > 
by his horse rolling over him, when engaged on the 
enemy’s movements. : = 

On the Mth September, at Government House, Madras, Captain John William 
Hay, H.M. 70th Regiment, eldest son of Sir William Adam Hay, of Haystoune, 
and Military Secretary to the Governor, Lord Harris. eo 

On the 6th October, at the Queen’s Hotel, Cheltenham, W illiam Henry Hassard, 
Esq., Q.C., of Waterford, for many years the Recorder of that city. : 

On the 15th, Edward John Harington, Esq., second son of the late Sir John Ed- 
ward Harington, Bart. ; in his 63d year. bs 

On the 15th, at Dedham, Essex, Major-General Joseph Leggett, E.1.C.S. Madras 
Army ; in his 65th year. , ae I A 

On the 18th, at Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts, the Rev. William Francis Harrison, 
B.A., Rector of the above parish, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; in his 
55th year. 

On the 22d, in Grosvenor Square, the Viscountess Maynard ; in her 63d year. 
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Che Army. 
PROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 20. 

Wan Orrice, Oct. 20.—Royal Artillery—Sec. Capt. H. J.T. Tomkinson, from 
half-pay, to be Sec, Capt. vice M. Anketell, retired upon half-pay ; Sec. Capt. O’B. 
B. Woolsey to be Capt. vice H. J. W. Jervis, placed on the supernumerary list; 
Lieut. J. M. C. Vibart to be Sec. Capt. vice Woolsey; Probationary Vet. Surg. J. 
Ball to be Vet. Surg. vice J. D. Harrison, resigned. 

Chaplain’s Department—Assist.-Chaplain to the Forces the Rev. L. J. Parsons to 
be a commissioned Chaplain tojthe Forces, vice Rev. J. W. Hayward, M.A.{resigned. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. C. V. Cockburn, of the Royal Artillery, having completed 
three years’ service in that rank, to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal warrant of 
Nov. 3, 1854. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 23. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Oct. 23.—Caralry—l\st Regt. of Drag. Guards—J. W. 
Baillie, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase ; Ensign F. Sedley, serving with the 
local and temporary rank of Ensign in the Royal Malta Fencible Regt. to be 
Cornet, without purchase, vice Stewart, appointed to the 7th Light Drags.; R. 
Elliot, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

3d Drag. Guards—H. H.F. Gifford, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Corballis, whose transfer from the 16th Light Drags. has been cancelled. 

7th Drag.Guards—Serg.-Major E. F. Weaver, fromthe Ist Drags, to be Cornet, with- 
out purchase. The promotion of Cornet Chaine to a Lieutenancy, vice Dowdeswell, 
was by purchase, and not without purchase, as stated in the Gazette of the 9th inst. 

Ist Drags.—Capt. M. Stocks to be Major, by purchase, vice W. de Cardonnel Elm- 
sall, who retires; Lieut. J. G. Sandeman to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stocks ; 
Cornet D. Finucane to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sandeman; G. P. R. Crozier, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Finucane. 

6th Drags.—Lieut. W. 8. Rawlinson to be Capt. by purchase, vice A. Hunt, who 
retires; Cornet and Adjt. W. Moule to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet R. A. G. 
Cosby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rawlinson; F. B. Chapman, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Cosby. 

13th Light Drags.—A. A. Lethbridge, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, 
vice Bingham, appointed to the 11th Light Drags. 

17th Light Drags.—Ensign J. 1. Fraser, from 1st Foot, to be Cornet, without pur. 

Military Train—Ensign R. C. Hardy, from the 68th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Craig, who exchanges. 

Roya! Artillery—Assist.-Surg. N. P. Betts has been permitted to resign his com- 
mission. 

Infantry—ith Regt. of Foot—Liecut.-Col. F. Whittingham, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Licut.-Col. ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. L. Thomson, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Major; Major W. G. Cameron, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major. To be Captains 
—Capts. H. J. Bower, from half-pay 4th Foot ; J. 8. Howard, from half-pay Unatt. ; 
F. C. Trower, from half-pay 50th Foot; W. H. Grimston, from half-pay 13th Foot ; 
D. Farrington, from half-pay 19th Foot; J. R. Carr, from half-pay 33d Foot; R. C, 
P. de Robeck, from half-pay 39th Foot ; D. Reid, from half-pay Unatt. To be Lieuts. 
—Ensign H. A. G. Todd, without purchase ; Ensign D. G, Clery, by purchase, vice 
Williamson, who has retired; Lieut. J. C. Cox, from 20th Foot. To be Ensigns— 
Ensigns E. Chinn, from 49th Foot ; C. R. Hammond, from 21st Foot; O. R. Middle- 
ton, from 30th Foot; W. J. Holt, from 89th Foot. To be Quartermaster—Quarter- 
master J. Newey, from a Dépot Battalion. 

5th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. A. V. Kirkland, from half-pay Unatt. to be Ma- 
jor; Major J. C. Bartley, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major. To be Capts.—Capt. 
2. A. Ross, from half-pay Unatt.; Lieut. J. W. D. Adair, without purchase ; Capts. 
J. O’Brien, from 30th Foot; R. H. Macfarlane, from half-pay 92d Foot; N. Mac- 
donald, trom half-pay 39th Foot; F. Pocklington, from half-pay 38th Foot; J. G. 
Harkness, from half-pay 55th Foot; 8. Withington, from half-pay Rifle Brigade, 
To be Licuts.—Ensign E. 8. Lewis, without purchase, vice Adair, promoted ; Lieuts. 
8. Biron, from87th Foot ; E. W. B. Villiers, from 34th Foot; W. Thwaytes, from 31st 
Foot; J. W. Kingsley, from 28th Foot ; F. Maycock, from 17th Foot; J. J. Robin- 
son, from 3lst Foot; N. Barron, from 89th Foot; J. R. Newbolt, from 44th Foot ; 
J.M. Toppin, from 62d Foot; H. H. Taylor, from 56th Foot. To be Ensign and 
Adjutant—Cornet C, Sutton, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps. 

6th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. H. 8. Willis, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major; 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. H. Lowndes, from half-pay Unatt.to he Major. To be Cap- 
tains—Lieut. E. Lloyd, without purchase ; Capt. C. St. J. 8. Herbert, from half-pay 
97th Foot ; Capt. J. A. Fuller, from half-pay 13th Foot ; Capt. H. B. Fielden, from 
half-pay 38th Foot ; Capt. C. B. Phillips, from half-pay 39th Foot ; Capt. H, L. Bat- 
tiscombe, from half-pay 68th Foot ; Capt. B. Ramsay, from half-pay 62d Foot ; Lieut. 
W. M. Mill, from 26th Foot, without purchase. ‘To be Lieutenants—Lieut. W. B. 
C. Go m, from 49th Foot, viee Lloyd ; Lieut. J. Grahame, from 18th Foot ; Lieut. 
W. E. ilorness, from 28th Foot; Lieut. J. A. Staines from 62d Foot ; Lieut. T. M. 
Kelson, from 46th Foot ; Lieut. D. G. Protheroe, from 48th Foot ; Lieut. R, O’Con- 
nor, from 47th Foot; Lieut. W. C. Wolsely, from 68th Foot ; Lieut. A. A. James, 
from Ist West India Regt. ; Lieut. F. Ball, from 34th Foot ; Lieut. H. B. Adcock, 
from 20th Foot. : 

7th Foot—Major H. R. Hibbert, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, Capt. and 
Brevet-Major T. Gilley, from Adjt. of a Dépot Battalion, to be Major, without pur- 
chase. Tobe Capts.—Capts. C. E. Thornton, from half-pay 26th Foot ; J. M. Clay- 
hills, from half-pay 93d Foot ; G. F. Herbert, from half-pay 31st Poot; J. T., Camp- 
bell, from half-pay 72d Foot ; A.G. Daubeny, from half-pay 90th Foot ; W. J. Coope, 
from half-} ay 57th Foot; Lieut. C. 8. Dowson, from Sth Foot, without purchase. 
To be Lieuts.—Lieut. H. A. Little, from 17th Foot ; Ensign T. B. Vandeleur, with- 
out purchase. To be Quartermaster—Ensign T. Metcalfe, from 49th Foot. 

8th Foot—Brevet-Col. T. M. Wilson, from half-pay 96th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. J. Hinde to be Major, without purchase ; Brevet-Col. W. C. E. Napier, from 
half-pay Unatt. to be Major. To be Captains—Lieut. T. G. Souter, without pur- 
chase, vice Hinde; Lieut. D. Beere, without purchase ; Lieut. E. N. Sandilands, 
without purchase; Capt. R. C. D. Bruce, from half-pay 82d Foot; Capt. J. A. 
M‘Donald, from half-pay 92d Foot; Capt. J. W. Dimond, from half-pay 50th Foot ; 
Capt. R. P. Gould, from half-pay 3lst Foot; Capt. 8. H. Dyer, from half-pay 17th 
Foot; Lieut. O. W. Gray, from 99th Foot, without purchase. ‘To be Lieutenants— 
Ensign: .¥. G. Blair, without purchase, vice Souter; A. Moynihan, without pur- 
chase, vice Beere; Lieuts. H. E. Fitzgerald, from 18th Foot, vice Sandilands; J. Q. 
Palmer, from 4lst Foot, vice Dowson, promoted in 7th Foot; F.G. F. Moore, from 
39th Foot, vice Aldridge, promoted in 60th Poot; J. F. Macpherson, from 62d Foot ; 
Cc. B. own, from 63d Foot; J. O'Hara, from 62d Foot; C. N. Fry, from 18th Foot. 
Mitchell, from 89th 





















To be Ensigns—Ensigns R. T. B. Brown, from 33d Foot; T. 8. 

Foot; bl. uner, from 33d Foot; E. T. Pinniger, from 28th Foot; R. Y. Stokes, from 
48th Poot; R. Whitting, from 62d Foot ; J. W. Black, from 41st Foot ; A. G. Westby, 
from (jd Foot; J. 8. Whee ley, from 97th Foot: R. D. F. Shirreff, from 94th Foot. 


C. Elmhirst, from a Dépot Battalion, to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col, W. Sankey, 
Capts. W. Daunt, from half- 


9th Foot—Lieut .-Col 
Capt. A. Taylor to be Major, without purchase; 
from half-pay Unatt. to be Major. To be Captains 
pay,as Adjt. of a Dépot Battalion, vice Taylor; W. Nugent, from half-pay 9th 
Foot; H. F. Marston, from half-pay 97th Foot; D. IH. M‘Barnett, from halt-pay 
79th Foot; R, I. O'Shea, from half-pay Unatt.; J. W. M‘Farlan, from half-pay 
Unatt.; A. M. Cardew, from half-pay 19th Foot; Lieuts. G. H. Cox, from 53d 
Foot, without purchase; J. Graham, from 67th Foot, without purchase. To be 
Lieuts.—Lieuts. R. F. Burrowes, from 49th Foot: EF. D’O. Astley, from 49th Foot , 
8. Field, from 49th Foot; T. A. M. Dickin, from 44th Foot: A. V. B. Blanchard, 
from 4ist Foot. To be Ensigns—Eusigns P. F. Clarke, from 57th Foot; 8. Lynne, 
from 95th Foot; C. B. Coote, from 95th Foot; C. 8. Perry, from 17th Foot. ~ 

14th Foot : 
tires; Ensign J. T. Casson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blunt, promoted; T. I 












Lieut. A. W. Hall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mathews, who re- | 


Swinford, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Casson; F. F. Atkinson, Gent. to 


be Ensign, without purchase, vice Swinford, appointed to the 98th Foot. 
22d Foot—Lieut. T. Tyacke to be Capt. by purchase, vice Poulett, who retires. 
26th Foot—Capt. W. M‘Donald, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. (paying the 
difference,) viee Humbley, who exchanges, paying the difference. Ss 
60th Foot—Ensign J. M. Sewell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Williamson, prom, 
68th Poot—Ensign J. Craig, from the Military Train, to be Ensign, vice Hardy, 
who exchanges. i 
71st Foot—Lieut. F. W. Lambton to be Capt. by pur. vice Prince, who retires. 
, 75th Foot—Ensign H. Hurfurd to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Crozier, killed 
in action ; Ensign G. H. Row to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Rivers, deceased. 
78th Foot—Lieut. H. D. Campbell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hunt, 


Rifle Brigade.—Ensign H. C. G. Dugdale to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord E+ 
Clinton, promoted; C. G. A. Drummond, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Dugdale; R. Egerton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

_lst West India Regiment—Ensign J. A. Smith to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Kenrick, deceased; A. Temple, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Smith. 3d West India Regiment—R. Wilson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Sullivan, who retires, 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—G, W. ¥. L’Estrange, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Ross, who retires, 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—Lieut. J. Taylor to be Capt. without purchase; 
Ensign J. H. Thompson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Taylor. 

Royal Malta Fencible Regiment—Lieut. W. Gatt to be Capt. (with local and 
temporary rank,) vice Mattei, promoted; Ensign 8. de Piro to be Lieut. (with local 
and temporary rank,) vice Gatt. 

Dépot Baitalion—Lieut.-Col. R. Sanders, C.B. from half-pay 19th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Elmhirst, appointed to the 9th Foot; Major G. Mein, from half- 
pay Unatt. to be Major, vice Hawley, appointed to the 60th Foot; Capt. J. H, 
Grant, from half-pay 30th Foot, to be Adjt. vice Gilley, promoted, without . 
in the 7th Foot. 

Staff—Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col, E. H. Greathed, 8th Foot, to be 
Adjt.-Gen, at Bombay, vice Lugard, appointed Adjt.-Gen, in the East Indies, 

Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have their brevet converted into sub- 
stantive rank, under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854—Captain and Brevet-Major 
W. G. Cameron, 49th Foot ; Capt, and Brevet-Major H, R. Hibbert, 7th Foot. 

Hospital Staf——Surg. P, H. Rowe, from the Gold Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
Staff-Surg. of the FirstClass. To be Assistant-Surgeons to the Forces—W. A, 
Mackiunon, late Assist.-Surg. 42d Foot; O. H. Bell, M.D. vice Read, appointed to 
the Royal Artillery; G, Whitla, Gent. vice M‘Gill, appointed to the 7th et: 
Guards; R. Heard, M.D. vice Rudd, appointed to the 8th Light Drags. ; A. Neill, 
Gent. vice Gibb, appointed to the Ist Drags. ; Eugene M‘Shane, Gent. vice Clery, 
appointed to the 17th Light Drags.; J. M. Taylor, Gent. vice Porteous, appoin 
to the 8th Foot; J. R. Kehoe, Gent. vice F, Ffolliott, appointed to the 16th 
Foot; H.C. Herbert, Gent. vice J. Folliott, appointed to the 5lst Foot; E, 
L’Estrange, M.D. vice Burnside, appointed to the 5lst Foot; R. O. Hayden, Gent, 
vice Leask, appointed to the 94th Foot ; A. O. Applin, Gent. vice Collis, appointed 
to the 98th Foot; J. Good, Gent, vice Hyde, appointed to the 18th Foot; J, H, 
Whittaker, Gent. vice Robertson, promoted on the Staif; T. Liddard, Gent. vice 
Hardie, promoted on the Staff, 

Brevet—Lieut. and Capt. W. A. M, Barnard, of the Grenadier Guards, to yor 
moted to the brevet rank of Major in the Army; Capt, W. M'Donald, 26th Foot, 
to be Major in the Army, 

The following promotions, which appeared in the Gazette of the 18th ult. and 
which were stated to be in succession to Col. H. D. Townshend, ers to be 
Major-Gen. and dated 5th Sept. 1857, will be in succession to Col, Bell, of the Royal 
Artillery, promoted to be Major-Gen, and will bear date 29th Aug. 1857: Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. W. Fraser, half-pay as Major, Unatt. to be Col.; Major G. Durnford, 
70th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. C, E, P. Gordon, 75th Foot, to be Major. 

The following promotions, which appeared in the Gazette of the 18th ult, and 
which were stated to be in succession to Col. Wright, promoted to be Major-Gen. 
and dated 8th Sept. 1857, will be in succession to Col. H, D, Townshend, promoted 
to be Major-Gen. and bear date 5th Sept. 1857 ; Lieut.-Col. J. Algeo, Unatt. to be 
Col.; Major C. C, M‘Intyre, 78th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. G. Petit, Royal 
Malta Fencibles, to have the local and temporary rank of Major; Capt. BR. F, 
Middlemore, half-pay Unatt, Staff-Officer of Pensioners, to be Major. ; 

The following promotions to take place in succession to Col, T. Wright, C, B. 
promoted to be Major-Gen.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W,. Graham, we Sy Capt. 
Unatt. to be Col. ; Major the Hon, J. Colborne, half-pay Unatt. Mil. . in Ire- 
land, to be Lieut,.-Col.; Capt. J. Pratt, 36th Foot, to be Major. 

The following promotions to take place consequent upon the death of Lieut. 
General G. A. Henderson—Major-Gen, Henry, Duke of Cleveland, K.G. upon 
half-pay as Lieut.-Col. Unatt. to be Lieut.-General ; Major-Gen, Sir G, A, Wethe- 
rall, K.C.B. Col. of the 84th Foot, and Adjt.-Gen, to the Forces, to be Lieut.-Gen, 

The undermentioned promotions to take ‘en consequent upon the death of the 
following officers—Gen. Sir J. Macdonnell, K.C.B, died 15th May ; Gen, Sir C, B, 
Egerton, G.C.M.G. died 8th July; Gen. Sir G. H, F. Berkeley, K.C.B. died 25th 
Sept.; Lieut.-Gen, H. J. Riddall, Col. of the 6th Foot, to be Gen. ; Major-Gen. Sir 
J. F. Love, K.C.B. Col. of 57th Foot and Inspector-Gen, of Infantry, to be Lieut.« 
Gen. ; Major-Gen. H. Havelock, C.B. the Senior Supernumerary of his rank, to be 
placed upon the Fixed Establishment of Major-Gens.; Brevet-Lieut.-Col, H. 8, 
Stephens, half-pay as Capt. Unatt. to be Col. ; Major Sir F. L. Arthur, Bart. half- 
pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col, ; Capt. Hon, E, J. W. Forester, 83d Foot, to be Major, 

The undermentioned promotion to take place in the East India Company's Army 
consequent on the death of Gen. Sir J. Doveton, K.C.B. Madras Cavalry, on 
Sept. and of Major-Generals Sir H. M. Wheeler, K.C.B, Bengal Infantry, on 27th 
June—A. T. Reid, C.B. Bombay Infantry, on 22d Aug. ; and R, W. Wilson, C.B, 
Bengal Infantry, on 15th Sept.; Lieut.-Gen. H. G. . Taylor, C.B. Madras In- 
Major-Gen. J, Anderson, Madras Infantry, to be Lieut.-Gen, 
To be Major-Generals—Colonels G. C, Whitlock, Madras es F. G. Lister, 

tengal Infantry; D. Downing, Bengal Infantry; P. Thompson, Madras Infantry. 

The undermentioned officers of the East India Company's service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank as follows—To be Colonels—Lieut.-Cols, 

. T. Smith, Madras Engineers; J.C. Haslock, Bengal Infantry; J. 8. Davies, 
Bengal Infantry; C. Yates, Madras Infantry; J. R. Oldfield, Bengal Engineers, 
lo be Lieutenant-Colonels—Majors E, P. Holloway, Madras Infantry; G. 
Forster, Madras Infantry; T. H. Sissmore, Bengal Artillery ; A. Price, Bombay In- 
fantry. 

The undermentioned officer upon half-pay of the Royal Marines to have the 
honorary rank of Capt. under her Majesty’s Order in Council of June 25—Quarter- 
master T., Coope. 

Vemorandum.—Capt. the Hon, G, M, Forteseue, on half-pay of the late 25th 
Dragoons, has been permitted to resign his commission, 

Wan Orricr, Pall Mall, Oct. 23.—Breret.—Memorandum.—In pursuance of a 
Memorandum dated in October 1854, the Queen has been pleased to confer upon 
Lieut.-Col. G. P. Evelyn, of the Turkish Army, and of the Ist Royal Surrey Militia, 
the equivalent honorary rank of Lieut.-Col. such honorary rank, however, to confer 
no privileges as a British Lieut.-Col. on that officer. 





fantry, to be Gen. ; 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 20. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Nicholson and Gunson, Liverpool, ship-store-dealers— 
Kelly and Slater, Manchester, booksellers—Rix and Hughes, Goswell Road, green- 
grocers—Chivers and Sheldon, Gloucester, milliners—Peterson and Hultgren—Pore 
ter and Co. Worcester or elsewhere, horsehbair-manufacturers ; as far as regards T, 
Porter—Jackson and Dugdale, Halifax, Yorkshire, powerloom-cloth-manufacturers 
—Weceks and Co, Liverpool, passenger-brokers—Babre and Co. London ; as far as 
regards P. E. Lauerbach—Cartwright and Owen, Manchester, millers—W -and F, 
W. Jacomb, Huddersfield, solicitors—Hay and Co. Man hester, joiners—H. and C, 
Beardshaw, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, stock-brokers—Spencer and Westall, 
Blackburn, commission-agents—Roberts and Steiner, London Wall, commission- 
agents—Simpson and Markwick, Fulham and Putney, coal-merchants—Webb and 
Hubbard, Strand, ticket-writers—Carruthers and Kay, Topwood Mill, Ramsbottom, 
Lancashire, manufacturing-chemists—Bradley and Brothers, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
and elsewhere, stone-masons; as far as regards J. Bradley—Thomson and Co, 
Glasgow, clothicrs—Hoyle and Sons, Waterside, Halifax, Yorkshire, millwrights ; 
as far as regards J. Hoyle. , A 

Bankrupts.—W1t.1aM Buppix, Delamere Terrace, Paddington, builder, to sur- 
render Noy. 3, Dec. 1: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official 


| assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 


Cuartes and Joun Martow Mostey, Catherine Street, Strand, news-agents, 


| Oct. 31, Dec. 1: solicitors, Rogerson and Ford, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official as- 


deceased ; Ensign R. P. Butler to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Campbell ; 


Ensign K. Clay, from the 62d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Thompson, promoted ; En- 
_ T. Mackenzie, from the 42d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Butler. 

_98th Foot—Ensign T. F. Swinford, from the ith Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Nevinson, appointed to the 60th Foot. 


| 
| 


signee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. ail 

Freperick Coutis, Drury Lane, pawnbroker, Nov. 3, Dec, 1; solicitor, Jaquet, 
New Inn ; official assignee, Lee. yy ie 

Metprum Cunisriz, Oxford Street, baker, Oct. 29, Nov. 24: solicitor, Holmer, 
Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Wurm Onvorp, Great Yarmouth, grocer, Oct. 29, Dec. 3 : solicitors, Sole and 
Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildin . 

Wituam Carr, Bishopsgate Street Without, and Ww alwort , cheesem '. 
Nov. 3, Dec. 3: solicitor, Teague, Crown Court, Cheapside ; official assignee, Jo 
son, Basinghall Street. : 

Wiutiam Jounx Bovpa, Albion Villas, Tottenham Road, Kingsland, builder, 
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Oct.30, Nov. 27: solicitors, Crosley and Burn, Lombard Street ; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Wim Gisns, Worcester, sodawater-manufacturer, Noy. 4, 25: solicitors, 
Hughes, Worcester ; Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, W hitmore, cy -ET 
Joun Stave and James TALBY VINING, Yeovil, attorneys, Nov. 2, Dec. 9: 
solicitors, Stogdon, Exeter; Murley, Langport ; ‘ official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

ALFRED Earnsuaw, Sheffield, hosier, Oct. 3l, Nov. 28: solicitor, Unwin, Shef- 
field ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

THomAs and Joun Marruerws, Sheffield, turn-serew-makers, Oct. 31, Nov. 28: 
solicitor, Broadbent, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield, 

Puitre Joxes, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, flannel-manufacturer, Novy. 5, 
Dee. 3 : solicitors, Rogerson and Peacock, Liverpool ; official assig. Bird, Liverpool. 

Jonn Row .anps, St. Asaph, joiner, Nov. 3, 23: solic itors, Holt and Rowe, 
Liverpool; Wyatt and Sisson, St. Asaph ; official assignee, Morgan, Live rpool. 

Exus WILviams, Holyhead, iron-founder, Nov. 6, 27: solicitors, Lowndes and 
Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Dividends. —Nov. 10, Foscolo, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, corn-merchant— 
Noy. 10, Glinister and Glinister, Spring Garden Place, Stepney, grocers—Nov. 10, 
Cox, High Street, Stratford, grocer—Nov. 10, Rose, Kingsland Road, baker—Novy. 
10, Keating, St. Paul’s Churchyard, druggist Nov. 10, Ryder, Old Broad Street, 
merchant—Nov. 11, Foa, Old Broad Street, “merchant—Nov. 11, Bailey jun, Buttes- 
land Street, Hoxton, carver—Nov. 10, Morse, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, rice- 
merchant—Nov. 10, Cameron, Camomile Street, City, oilinan—Nov. 10, Solomon, 
Strand, tailor—Nov. 10, Williams, Rochester Terrace, Vauxhall Bridge Road, tailor 
Nov. 2, Mitchells, Hearstones, Lancashire, worsted-spinners—Nov. 26, James, 
Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, wine-merchant—Noy, 26, Roberts, Morcton-in-the- 


Marsh, Gloucestershire, apothecary—Nov. 11, Parr, Wolverhamptou, wooillen-draper | 


—Nov. 13, Marshall, Hartlepool, t-maker—Nov,. 11, Morris, Liverpool, grocer— 
Nov. 11, Burgess, Wharton, Cheshire, salt-manufacturer—Noy. 12, Walker, Liver- 
pool and Rochdale, tobacconist—Nov. 10, Audrews, Strand, drug-merchant. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.— Nov. 11, Swan, Leadenhall Street, merchant—Nov. 12, Brangwin junior, 
Greenwich and Deptford, grocer— Nov. 11, Pruday, Rupert Street, tavern-keeper— 
Nov. 11, Neales, New Oxford Street, u hols terer—Nov. 16, Alde nm, Norwich, tin- 
man—Nov. 11, Syers and Co. Ball Alley, Lombard Street, merch: umts~Nov. 17, 
Lowton, Maesteg, Glamorganshire, publi¢ an—Novy. 13, Marshall, Hartlepool, boot- 
maker—Nov, 12, Matthews junior, Plymouth, statuary—Nov. 12, Greenwood and 
King, Devonport, builders—Novy. 12; Foot, Plymouth, builder— Nov. 12, Mason, 
Plymouth, inn-keeper—Nov. 10, Ellis, Liverpool, stone-mason—Nov. 10, Melville, 
Liverpool, cooper—Nov. 10, Oxley, Liverpool, merchant—Nov. 10, Shearcroft, Long 
Sutton, Linco!nshire, grocer—Nov. 10, Hobson, Long Sutton, corn-merchant. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Poile, Great Suffolk Street, Southwark, pawn- 
broker; first div. of 5d. any Thursday ; ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Strect—Gathereole, 
Eltham, Kent, envelope-manufacturer ; second div. of 6j¢. any Thursday ; Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street—Caiger, Winchester, draper ; first div. of 4d. any Thursday ; 

itansfeld, Basinghall Street—Dawe and Co. L awrence Pountney Lane, and else- 

where, seed-merchants ; second div. of 8d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Sankey, Salford, wheelwright; first div, of 1s. Ijd. any ‘Tuesday ; Pott, 
Manchester—E vans, Ww hitefield, b leacher ; first div. of 3s. 3d. any ‘Tuesday; Her- 
haman, Manchester— Dance, Fairford ; div. of 1s. 3d, Oct. 28, and any subsequent 
Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol—Dance and Wane, Fairford, druggists ; div. of 9s. 9d. 
Oct, 28, any subsequent Thursday; Miller, Bristol—Stephens, Gloucester, cattle- 
dealer ; div. of ls. 6d. any Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol—Betts, Bristol, grocer ; — 
of 5s. $d. any W ednesday ; ; Miller, Bristol—Mundy, Gloucester, ironmonger; div. 
lls. 9d. any Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol—Crosfield, Tymawr, brewer ; final dive 
dend of jd. any Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol—West, Beckington, miller ; div. of 3s, 
4d. Oct. 21; Miller, Bristol. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Craig j junior, Moffatt Mills, Airdrie, paper-maker, Oct. 
27—M‘ Millan, Barrhead, boot-dealer, Oct. 26—Neill, Edinburgh, coach-proprietor, 
Oct, 23—Hoffman, Edinburgh, plane-manufacturer, Oct, 24. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTORER 23, 

Partnerships Dissolved.—ENls and Co, Birstal, chemists—J. and T. P. Leonard, 
Hull, butchers—Watson and Whitfield, Newark-upon-Trent, giocers—Longstatf 
and Whitwell, Mepal, Cambridge, corn-merchants—Watt and Go, Dean Street, Ox- 
ford Street, electro-platers—Orton and Hudson, Stockton, marine-store-dealers— 
Aked and Sutcliff, Halifax, stone-masons—Down Brothers, Torpoint, Cornwall, 
chemists—Verriour and Harris, Cheltenham, linen-drapers— Wilks and Co. Bloxwich 
Mill, and Shelfield Mill, Walsall, millers—Wilkins and Co. Brecon, or elsewhere, 
bankers ; so far as regards J. J. de Winton—Dale and Co. Old Broad Street, brokers 
—W. and W. P. Mynn, Counter Street, Southwark, hop-merc hants—Smither and 
—— hat ee millers—Goldberg and Co. Mane hester, manufacturers of la- 

ies’ bags—T - and L. Collins, Lower Ashby Street, Clerkenwell, goldsmiths—Bur- 
Smith, High Row, Knightsbridge, saddlers—Sheppard and Co, Cwmdu 
Tron Works, Glamor, an, iron-masters—Sabel and Cortis, L iverpool and New York, 
merchants—C, and W. Ratcliff, Bisley, Gloucester, millers—A. and §, Clement, 
Vicarage Terrace, Kentish Town, linen-drapers—Browne and Co. Cuxton, Kent, 
engineers—Watts and Co. Norwich, engineers—T. and W. Young, Kennington, 
Kent, maltsters—Bardwell and Sothern, Norwich, printers—Cheshire and Parsons, 
Manchester, silk-mercers. 

Bankrupts. —Tuomas Sippen, Rochester, coal-merchant, to surrender Nov. 3, 

Dec. 4: solicitor, Dalton, King’s Arms Yard; official assig. Johnson, Basinghall St. 








Henry SIBLEY, Birchin Lane, mining-agent, Nov. 5, Dec. 3: solicitor, Philp, 
Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
THomas CHANDLER, Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, surgeon, Oct. 30, Dec. 4: so- 


licitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Whit- 


more, Basinghall Street. 


Joun SiapE and James TALLy A ennai Yeovil, attorneys, Nov. 2, Dee. 9: so- 
licitors, Stogdon, Exeter ; Murly, Langport ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 
s solic itors, Bol- 


Joszeru Lez, Wolverhampton, engine-manufacturer, Noy. 2, Dec. 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 


ton, Wolverhampton ; Wright, Birmingham ; official assig. 
1: solicitor, Pickering, 


W114 Dossox, Derby, silk-throwster, Nov. 10, Dec. 
Derby ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Davip Davies, Gelly Fear, Glamorgan and Bedwelty, Monmouth, grocer, Nov. 3, 
Dec. 8: solicitors, Forward, Tredegar; Bevan and vo. Bristol ; official assignee, 
Acraman, Bristol. 

Freperick WiLt1AM Poor, Bristol, victualler, Nov, 5, Dee. 7: 
and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Joun BowneErr, Bristol, oil and colourman, Nov. 3, Dec. 1: solicitors, Brittan 
and Son, Bristol ; Savery and Co. Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Wrrizam Swe: and James Bu AIR, Barden, Skipton, contractors, Nov. 5, Dec. 4: 
solicitors, Terry and Co, Bradford; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, 
Young, Leeds. 

Tom Witu1AM Harpwick and Writ1aM Wixson, Leeds, drapers, Nov. 13, Dec. 1): 
solicitors, Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Epwarp Breary Sissons, York, grocer, Nov. 5, Dec. 4: solicitors, Gell junior, 
York ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Samvet Tabor Hasseit, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, Nov. 11, Dec. 16: 
solicitors, Stamp and Jackson, Kingston-upon-I{ull ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Epwarp Suaw, Kingston-upon-Hull, draper, Nov. 4, Dec. 9: solicitors, Sale and 
Co. Manchester ; Richardson and Gaunt, Leeds ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Ricwarp R. and Davin Bratey, Manchester, shirt-manufacturers, Nov. 9, 30: 
solicitors, Sturdy, Bucklersbury; Chapman aud Roberts, Manchester; offic ial as- 


solicitors, Bevan 








signee, Hernaman, Manchester. 
HoMAs Wycu, Macclesfield, inn-keeper, Nov. 4, 25: solicitors, Parrott and Co. 
Macclesfield ; official assignee, Hernaman, M: ancheste r. 


Dividends.—Nov. 17, Benjamin, Jewry Street, fish-merchant—Nov. 17, Long, 
King Street, Cheapside, warehouseman—Nov. 13, Jackson, Lombard Street, ship- 
owner—Nov. 13, Higgins, Salisbury, brewer—Nov. 16, Redpath, Chester Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, and elsewhere, dealer—Nov. 16, Barry, Cashel and Manchester, 
ye 16, Moss, Liverpool, tobacco-manufacturer—Nov. 16, Sothern, Liver- 

lass-dealer—Nov. 16, Birch, Birmingham, grocer—Nov. 14, Bee, Sheffield, 
fable- nife-manufacturer. 
Certificates to be granted unless cause be show: n to me contrary on the day of 





meeting.— Nov. 14, White, South Nov. 16, Sellers, Westbourne 
Park Road, Paddin on, ‘merchant—Nov. 16, Everitt, East Rudham, Norfolk, 
lumber—Nov. 16, {‘Kean, Southampton, timber-merchant—Nov. 24, Davies, 


er—Nov. 17, Perrin and Co. late of Great St. Helen's 
and Bristol, "merchants—Nov. 17, Simpson, Sedgetield, Durham, draper—Novy. 13, 
Tonge, Liverpool, commission-agent—Nov. 13, Wright, Stockport, grocer—Nov. 24, 
Bridges and Carr, Belper, millwrights—Nov. 13, Hol: >’ Pocklington, York, miller— 
Nov. 14, Siddons, She eld, er—Nov. 14, Oakes, Sheffield, edge-tool-manufacturer. 

larations of Divi .—Tent, poral Exchange, hosier ; first div, of 2°. 14d. 
on Wednesday and two ys; Lee, Aldermanbury—T. C. and 
d. M‘Kay junior, ache wane mane Met hosiers ; first div. of 4s. 10d. any Saturday ; 


dilofawr, Carmarthen, 


bh 








| 
| 
| 
| 








of 5s, any 
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Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Hair, Newcastle-upon-Tyne » Ship-broker ; 
Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-T yne— 





first diy, 


ichardson, Carlisle, iron- 


founder ; first div, of 10s, any Saturday ; Baker, Newe astle-upon-T; yne—Johnston, 


Whitehaven, currier ; first div, of 9s. any Saturday; Baker, 

Scotch Se questr ations.—Shirra, 
merchant, Oct. 28—Laird and Co. Glasgow and Paisley, merchants, Oct, 
Dunbarney, Perth, 


Stephens, Edinburgh, 


Sutherland, 


Oct. 
Glasgow , plumber, Oct. 


Newcastle- 
Stirling, draper, 


28—Guthrie, Wright, 
30—Smith and Lancaster, Glas 


printers, Oct. 30— Wilson, Keith, Banff, draper, Oct. 30, 





BRITISH FUNDS. 










PRICES CURRENT. 






(Closing Prices.) 































































WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Weck ending Oct. 17. 








Malt, Ord.. 




















Per Qr. (Imperial) of England 












Oct. 29—Millar, Glasgow, 

































upon-Tyne, 
lace- 
30— 
Oct, 28 
8gOW, calico. 








Saturd.|Monday. Tuceday.| Wednes. | Thurs, | Friday 
Sper Cent Consols csseccssceceeeses( 89 884 8h 8st 887 Pra 
Ditto for Account 88} bsg Bag s9 
3 per Cents Reduced 87) 873 sr FH 85 87] 
New 3 per Cents ..... 873 873 875 88 Set 
Long Annuities “xd. 2 } 2 2 2" 
Annuities 1885 ....... exd.! li —- 17} 17 
Bank Stock, 1] per Cent .. 13} 212 212 212 210 
India Stock, 10} per Cent . _- 208} -_ 2103 iin 
Exchequer Bills, 24d. per diem 5 12 a i 10 
Exchequer Bonds BEEP. ecccsese _ | -—— 973 97 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............! -_ =a | 95 dis. | 3 —a 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 
MONETIAR cccccccccosccecs 5 p.Ct.] SUE veccasecéugnstate 4i p.Ct. — 
Belgian .. Ab | 96} |} Mexican . > | 19% 
Ditto ..... 3- )\> Peruvian .. 4— | "7 
Brazilian ..... — | 99} Portuguese 1853 3s — | 42 
sucnos Ayres — | $l Russian i 106 
Chilian ....... — | 10 Sardinian 56— to} 
Danish .. - | 1004 Spanish ees 3.=— 40h 
Ditto — | 4 | Ditto New De fe rred . | 254 
Dutch — 634 | Ditto Passive é 
Ditto — | 973 06] Turkish........ 87} 
French — | Gif. '§ Vemeswela .....ccccccscces -- 
8 K Es s. 
(Last Official Quotation ouieg the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Banks— 
--— Australasian oe } &) 
7 British North American. 573 
Chester see Holyhead . 304 CUEY .cccccccccccccececece 4 
Eastern Counties....... 525 SNE scndteneannies 28s 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 624 Commercial of London i —— 
Glasgow and South-Western ... -— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chta 1sg 
Great Northern ...........++++- 95 London ........05005 -— 
Great South. and West. Ircland.} 974 London and County 26) 
Great Western,...........0506- i 512 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia| sg 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 4 925 London Joint Stock........ aia 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... } re London and Westminster | 47} 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast lv2 National Bank .. 36 
London and Blackwall ......... s National Province oe od 
London and North-Western.... 95 New South Wales. oe 46 
London and South-Weste rn. 89 Oriental ....+..0++000- ee 384 
Manchester, Shefticld,& Linc oln.! 383 Provincial of Ireland. . a 61 
MEE ohéuscnecenicnscvessse4 { 82 South Australia..... ait 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)|) —— Union of Australia .. oo} 50 
North Britigh...ccccccssecssecs 47} Union of London.. wal 26} 
North-Eastern—Berwick, $2 Unity... .crccccccccsccecs -| — 
North-Eastern—York ........ 78} Western Bank of London | —— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampt 30 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ..... ececcccces } 102 East and West India .. . 109} 
Scottish Midland........... _{ ee lisdaeaee panies | 99} 
South-Eastern and Dover 634 St. Katherine 7 = 
Eastern of France..... 264 Victoria .......s00 |— 
East Indian .........++ 99 MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geclong and Melbourne 193 Australian Agricultural ........ } 203 
Grand Trunk of Canada . 39} British American Land... / =“ 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 19} Canada .....sccceeecsees +} 125 
Great Western of Canada ....| 18} ex d Crystal Palace ..... onl lk 
Paris and Lyons ....... ° S2jexd Electric Telegraph ee 100 
Mines— General Steam... 244 
Australian .....++s0000+ —_ National Discount 3 
Brazilian Im _ London Discount .... 3 
Ditto St. John ‘act Rey 133 Peninsular and Orients 7 
Cobre Copper ......+++ 44 Royal Mail Steam.. 584 
Rhymney Iron......... sovcecce! —_ South Australian .......... ooee 323 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | FOPPeL Brit ee eee 8 ee 
Mexican Dollars ........ cecesee © 5 O8 | Lead, British Pig ... 25 R 0... 2515 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 1) | Steel, Swedish Keg. -21 00.. 2119 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. -. 
b &. a | | a & 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ,..... 60to62| Fime...... 7 to r Indian Corn. 38 to 40 
Pine ...... O— 0| Foreign,R. 48—60 | Peas, Mog.. . 36—38 | Oats, Feed.. 26—28 
ee New. 50—53 White F. 60—Gi | Maple .... 40—42 | Fine . 2 
Fine ...... 4—56 Rye ....00 36 — 40 White - 46—50 Poland . 
w hite Old 0— 0} Barley +» 35—37 Blue . o— 0 Fine. 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting . 0— 0 Beans, Ti ks 38—42)| Potato. K 
New .cccce 56 — 60 ; 6—73 | Harrow... 44—48 | Fine.... 33—34 


SIX- WEEKS AVERAGE. 


and Wales. 
- Se. Bd, 


wt. 





Wheat ..... 55s. 10d, 3s Wheat 56s. 4d. | Rye. 
Barley ..... 43° ~(«8 45 «6 Barley .... 42 10 Beans. 
Oats ....... 25 6 Peas ....00 44.—=«G Oats ...... 26 0 Peas 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town -Made ....++0000 per sack _ to 53s. | Butter—RBest Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ....cccssccccccccccsecs 46 Carlow, 5/. 16s. to Ol. Os. per c 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 2 ;— Bacon, bod Gokciad rew 
Norfolk and Stockton 8 — 39 Cheese, Cheshire, 
American — 34 Derby, pale ...... 
Canadian . 30 34 Hams, York ........ 





Bread, é 


NEWGATE AND meee weal 






- the 41D. loaf. 














Eggs, French, per 120, Gs. Gt 


BU TCHE RS’ ME AT. 
CATTLE: MARKET. 



















to 9s. 


Heap or CaTTrLr AT THE 





&. s d. 8. d. s s. d. | CATTLE-MARKET 

Reef... 3 2 to 3 ‘0 to ¢ 2 «eee S1lOto4 G6 tod 10 | Monday. Friday, 

Mutton 38—44—4 8 .... 4 2—5 O—5 4 | Beasts., 5,833 eeeee 1,178 

Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 8 2... 4 4— 4 8—5 OH | Sheep.. 

Pork... 4 0—5 0—5 4 .... 4 6G—5 O—5 4 Calves... 

Lamb. 0 0-0 0-0 0 00—0 O0—0 O | Pigs... 

a To sink the omal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 75s. | Down Tegs . + per Ib. ae. to 18}de 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 126 | Half-bred Wethers. 0 

Sussex ditto........000- 52 — 65 Leicester Fleeces ... — 

Farnham ditto ......0.eeee o=— 0 Combing Skins ..... — 0 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmirHFiEL?. Wairecnarec. CcMBERLAND, 

Hay, Good ...e+s++++ 65s. to 70s 75s. to 80s Sis. to 88s, 

Infe rior . --- 50 — 60 60 — 65 6 — 76 

o-— 0 o-— 0 o— oO 

8 — % 100) = 105 - 100 — 108 

eeccece 2a — #0 23 — @ 30 — 3 
GROCERIES. ‘ELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2¢. -. Jamaica Rum b = to 6s. os 
Congou, fine ......+++. 1 l-3 Brandy, — 16 
Pekoe, flowery .. 9—4 é Cotton, N H — 0 104 

In bond—Duty Is. od. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref.... 6 — 60 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 67s. Od. to 86s. 0d. | Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ecccccce 59s. Od. to 60s. Od. | Tallow P. 4.3 C.,. per ewt. = 6é— 00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 95s. Od. to 105s. Od | DOU ccccesscesee 6—o0o0 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 24s. 0d. to 28s. 0d, | Rape Oil, English refined is o—49 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 31s. 4)d. Brown. o-—48 0 

‘West India Molasses .... 178. Od. to 21s. Od, | Linseed Oil.... o-oo 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil . o—4 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0s.to 0s. | Palm Oil... o—4 6 

Shaws....++++ — 0 Linseed Oil- cake, ‘per ton. ‘ato o~— 00 
York Regents.......+ coscovee © = © Coals, Hetton......... es, o- 00 
o—- 0 TCC vecccccccceses 22 0 — 0 O 


Scotch ,, 
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MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
= > IEN’S CONCERTS.—Madlle. JETTY TREFFZ. 
M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his AN 
NUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on FRIDAY, 
the 30th of OCTOBER, and that he has secured the services 
of the celebrated Lieder Sangerinn, Mdlle. Jetty Treff.— 
Prices of admission : Promenade, }s. ; upper boxes, Is.; gal 
lery, ls. ; dress circle, 2s. 6d. ; private boxes, 10s. éd., VW. Is 
and upw ‘ards.—Private boxes ‘to be secured at the box- office 
of the Theatre; at all the prine ipal libraries and music- 
sellers : and at Jullien and Co.'s, 214, Regent Street. 


+ x 
SPUCATION IN PARIS.—Madlle. 
‘4 DE CORNET (who resided six years with the late Mrs. 

Bray) and her Sisters, 11, Rue de Chaillot, Champs Elysées, 

RECEIVE a limited number of SELECT PUPILS. Refer 

ence permitted to the Rev. Dr. Emerton, Principal of Han- 

well College, who will forward a P ind a Prospectus on | etus on aggtines ation. 


(NOLL COLLEGE WILL OPEN ON 


26th Ocronrr inst 

In this University “ Professorial and Tutorial systems 
are duly maintained ; »plication of the sciences te the 
pursuits of life is hs ally taught by real operations 
and the Religious, Moral, and Social H: abits of the Students 
are carefully regarded without exclusiveness. The Pro 
fessors are of the highest standing. The situation possesses 
advantages for the practical study of science unequalled in 
the United Kingdom. 

Programmes are forwarded on applying to the Resident 
Council of the College, Vale of Neath, Glamorganshire. 


LEMENTARY DRAWING IN 
and Art De 


4 SCHOOLS for the POOR.—The Science 
partment of the Committee of Council on Education is now 
prepared to receive applications for giving Instruction in 
Elementary Drawing to Sixty Schools for the Poor, cither 
Male or Female, within the Post-office districts of the M 
tropolis. The fee for the instruction is 5/. a year, payab! 
in advance, for one lesson a week in cach school. The scho 
lars are examined annually, and may obtain prizes. The 
masters, mistresses, and pupil-teachers of the schools may 
participate in the instruction given, and when able to teach 
drawing themscives may add 8/. a year to their allowances 
from the Committee of Council on Education A grant to 
the extent of 40 per cent is made in aid of purchasing cx 
amples 

For further information 
the Seeretary of the Science and 
Kensington, W. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education 


I ‘ Yaa bh ha . 4 . pyp Ss 
prose ‘TUS OF THE NEXT EXA- 
MINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE ROYAI 
MILITARY ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH. The Examin 
tion for the admission of Cadets to the Royal Military 
Academy, at Woolwich, will be held in London, in tl 
month of January 1858 
Provided a sufticient number of the Candidates are t 
competent, thirty admissions will be made to that Instit t 
tion. Candidates must be between the ages of seventern 
and twenty years. The successful Candidates will remain 
y instruction at the Academy for about two years 
hey are sufficiently advanced in scientific know 
wtorily to passa finalexamination, and they will t 
Commissions in the Royal Artillery and Royal Pr 
ers. Payment at the rate of 125. per annum will t 
red during this per of gontlemen not being sons of 


































ind lists of examples, apply to 
Art Department, South 








































Oftice s of the Army or Navy, and for sor Officers uy 
ascale according to rank. A deposit of 22/. 10s, will be 
quired of the whole. 
Ti een deer = be as follows : Marks 
1 athematics | \ive 11500 j 3500 
2. English .......... eeeeeee . 
1 miei in 1000) 
&. Classics) Greek ae Me 
4. French ....seee eee 
5. GOTMAMN . oo ccecceesserseececesseesecssesees 
‘ car ya Sciences. . evcese cevcesece 
7. Natural Sciences......... os oe 
& Drawing, Geometrical and L ands ape ° 
No Candidate who docs not obtain at least 1000 Marks in 
Mat ratics, 700 of which must be in Pure Mathematics, 
will be eligib ran appointment, and any Candidate who 
shall not select French and Drawing amongst the subjects 


nination will be required to pass a qualifying exami 
in those subjects 
ver informaton may be obtained on reference to t! 
w: ar + Office, Pall Mall, 8.W 
Genticmen desirous of becoming Candidates should send 
in their names to the War Office on or before Ist January 
VCCON ns anied 
' a Certificate of Baptism. 
2 ky Certificate of Moral Character 
3. By a statement of the Subjects in 
to be examined. 














which they cesir 
H. R. DREWRY 


HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DE- 
STRED IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.— 
are, perfeet security and the largest benefits in pro 
portion to the contributions paid. They are both fully at 
tained in the SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE Asst 
RANCE SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty-six years 

standing, and possesses accumulated funds, arising from 
contributions of members only, amounting to upwards of 

Ine Million Sterling, and has an annual revenue of upwards 
of 176,0002, 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire 
“ profits,”’ as ascertained Triennially, are allo 
cated in addition to the sums assured, and they present a 
g prospect to the members. For example—the sum 
ble on a policy for 19007. effected in 1831, is 15907. 
za return of 71 per cent on the premiums paid on 
1 lives, and policies effected in later years are 
similorly increase 

The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of 
ke place on Ist Mancu 1859. 

HEAD OFFICE, 26, St. Andrew Square, 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager 
WM. FINLAY, Seerctary 
LONDON OFFICE, 26, Poultry, E.C 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent 
w F STERN LONDON OFFICE, 
ames’s Street, Westbourne Terrace, W 
CHARLES RB _LEVER, 8 Solicitor, Agent 
Jt UPTU RES.—BY ROY AL LE TTT: RS PATEN 


\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplicd by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PAT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, Le- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS oe all cases of WE \K. 
NESs and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Tacy 
are p> rous, light in texture, and inexpens: nd are drawn 
on like an ordinary stoc king. Price, trom 7s. 6d. to 16s. cach; 
Postage 6d. 
Joun Waite, Manufacturer 





These 



























PROFITS 


will 


Edinburgh 





























8, Piccadilly, London. 
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eminent of the 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 


BANK.—Notice is hereby given, that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed to Depositors in this Bank for amounts 
of 500%. and upwards, is this day RAISED from 6 to 7 per 
cent, until further notice. J. W. GILBART, 

October 19th, 1857. General Manager. 


| bere ISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 


ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
12, Waterloo Place. (Established 1839 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 
Directors in London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
a James M‘ Mahon, Esq 
George W. Sanders, Esq. 
William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Cc. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 





London: 





Sir R. Ww. C. Brownrigg, Rt 
Frederick W. Caldwell, E 
Henry Charles Chilton, Es« 
John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 
In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


AILLASSE STRAW. 
tracting to supply 


Notice is hereby given to all persons desirous of con- 
TRAW FOR PATLLASSES, 


at the several songed ks and Stations of the ar Department, 
in Great Britain and in the Channel Islands for one r 
from Ist December next, that proposals in writing addresse a 
to the “ Director of Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 8. W 
and marked on the outside nder for Paillasse Straw,” 
will be received on or before Turspxy the 10th day of No- 
VEMBER NEXT. 
*artics tendering are requested not to use any 
that which can be obtained at this office. 
THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contracts. 
» Pall Mall, Le lon, s Ww , 3d Oct "ber 1857 


mMOWER.—SALE OF STORES. 


Ky order of the Secretary of State for War, to be Sold 
by Public Auction, in the Tower, on Tuurspay, the 29th of 
Ucronen 1857, at Eleven o'clock in the forenoon precisely, 

THE POLLOWING STORES 
Beds and Bedding 
Saddlery 
Musquets, Flint, 
Accoutrements 





#5 














form but 


War Offic 














Great Coats and Cloaks. 
Clothing, various. 
Cloth, dark blue, &e. | 
Boots, various. 
Waterproof Coats, &c. | a various 
Pur Caps, &c re Engines 

Old Lron and Steel and ‘Misce Nancous Articles 


various 


May be viewed at the Tower, from 10 to 4 o'clock, on 
the three days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had at 
the War Office, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Royal Arsenal, 


Woolwich, on payment of Sixpence cach, which will be al- 
lowed to Purchasers. 
No person will be admitted to view the L« 


S Sale room, wit hout a Catalogue. 


138th SALE . . 
qo VsBSQrTroeoRaouTus & 
Por SALE, 


London, October 1857 
of her Majesty's Customs, 


by order of the Honourab! 
Minecing Lane, on THurspay, 


at the Commercial Sale-rooms, 
Monpay, 2d, and Turspay, 3d Novempes 


29th, Farpay, 30th Octosrn, 
1857, at 12 o'clock 

at noon precisely, the following Goods for 

tion, viz 


< onsuinp 
Arms, Bags, Boats, 


rts, or inte the 





the ¢ ‘om nissioners 





Brandy ; Cambric Handkerchiefs, em 








broidered ; Clocks, brass, black, &c.; Coffee, Cordials, Cot 
ton Articles, &e. Elastic Webbing ; Embroidery or Needle 
work—Habits, Sleeves, Collars; Furniture, Marqueterie, && 





Flower and Pic 
Hair Guards, 


Cabinets, & 
Gold Jewellery, 


ables ; 
Geneva, 


—Chest of Drawers 
ture Ornameiits, 
Ivory Ornaments and Brooches; Jewellery, (Mock, 
Bracelets, hrooche *, Pins, Chains, &c.; Lace Articles, 
ther Gloves, Mats, (Table,) Mathematical Instruments; Mu 
sical Instruments, Pianofortes, &c.; Paper, Pipe Stems and 
Pipes, Perfumed Spirits, Picture Mouldings; VPorte-mon 
naies, &c. ; », Silver, & Rum, Snutlboxes, Segars, 
Succades, &c.; > Wove, and Chenille; 
Spirits, plain and mixed; Silk Manufactures, viz.—Velvet 
and Satin, Canvass, Trimmings, &c.; Sugar, Tallow, Tea, 
Timber, Utrecht Velvet; Watches, Gold and Silver, &c. ; 
Water, (Mineral,) Wine, and various other Goods 

For exportation or for ‘home consumption, on payment of 
the duties—Paper, Gloves, Furniture, Sugar, Spirits, Tea, 
Wine, and other Goods. 

For exportation only—Sweetened Spirits, & 

For the benefit of the Crown—Sugar, Spirits, Wine, &€ 

The above goods may be viewed at the Queen's Ware- 
house, Customhouse, Thames Street; at the London, St 
Katherine, Fast and West India Docks; and Tobacco 
Ground, Rotherhithe, Tuesday the 27th and Wednesday 
the 28th October 1857, from 10 in the morning until 3 in the 
afternoon, and on the days of sale, from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 12 o'clock at noon 
Take notice, that goods sold at this sale will not be de- 
livered until after two clear days of the day on which they 
are 8 ald, and that no lots can be paid for at the Office of the 
after 2 o'clock in the afternoon, and that 
ale money will not be received by the Re 
eral after 11 o'clock in the forenoon 
may be had at the Queen's Warehouse, 
eS hames Strect, Is. each. 
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MAGNESIA 


the most 
as an excellent re 


URE 


has been an many years sanctioned by 


Medical Profession, 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy , and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Etffervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnrronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 17 ‘ew Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 








JONGH'S 
71 " 

COD-LIVER OIL 
now, in consequence of its marked superiority 
over every other variety, secured the entire confidence and 
almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 
Practitioners, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


DR. DI 
IGHT-BROWN 


4 has 


SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF FHE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INTANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROPULOTS APrECTIONS 

FROM “THE LANCE 





“The composition of genuine Cod Liver oil is not so 
simple as might be supposed. Da. pe Jonon gives the pre 
ference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity 
of iodine, d the elements of bile, and 
upon which ingredicats the efticns y of Cod-Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale 
Oil are attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. Is rue rre 
FERENCE oF Tus Licat Brows over tue Pate Ow we 
FULLY concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Da 
De Joxou's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi). We find it to be 
genuine, and rich in jodine and the clements of bile 

Sold onty in Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon's 
Rampes d signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 

sxNUINE, by many respectable Chemists throughout the 
rt nited Kingdom 




















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEMS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAN ANDON, W.C 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLL BRITISH CONSIONERS 








IANOFORTES for SALE at CHAP- 

PELL'S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, Collard, 

Erard, &c. for SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bona Street, 
and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at 

Six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private use, or 

for the School-room.—CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New 
Hond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


NHE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM. 
The best that can be made, price 55 Guineas. Tlus- 
trated catalogues of P 
plication to CHAP I. and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond 
Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


‘HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas; three om, 
15 Guineas; five stops, Guineas; and eight stops, 25 
Guineas.— Full descriptive lists sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street. 
rim .] , . : 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requ 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasern Lazexny.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


| | EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of 150 different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 
well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of 
bedding. Sent free by post. Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacture rs, 196, Tottenham 
: ourt Road, W 


‘ » . aw > > 

Kk SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 

4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 

tilled in a manner known only to H,. Barepensacn. It is 

strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 

of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 

&s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157s, 
. Bond Stree ing Redimayne's. 

‘Dp? yoy N 
LER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great wattete 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine - 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


are) ; , - 
HRESHER AND GLENNY 
NEXT DOOR TO SOMERSET HOUSE, STRAND) 
manufacture the following articles expressly for India. 
Thresher’s Kashmir Flannel Shirts—Thresher’s Military 
Shirts—Thresher's India Gauze Waisteoats—Thresher's In 
dia Tweed Suits—Thresier’s Overland Trunk. N.B. Lists 
of prices, with particulars of the necessary outfit for India, 

























































may be had on applic ation 
NDIA.—MOURNING ON CREDIT. 
Messrs. JAY, of the LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 
ING WAREHOUSE, are prepared to place all orders ona 





broad commercial basis; namely, to give the facilities of 
CREDIT and to charge the lowest possible prices to those 
families who in consequence of the late deplorable events 
in India may require mourning attire. 

by post or otherwise attended to in Town or 
—The London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 


251, Regent Street—JAY'S. 
ws H. J. and D. NICOLL’S 
Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 
folows— 
MILITARY TUNIC , ric 
























hiy laced, 


rr oc K COATS 
ANGOLA - ning Coats . 
” Vaistceoats .. 





bens TB oe 

Their Re gistered Paic tot ... 

The Allied Sleeve Cape. ° oe 

toys’ Clothing ch “d ace cording: to size. 
Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
Robes. 

Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, Nayy, and 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, &c. 

114,116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, Londen, 


PR tIZE MEDAL, PARI E ITION 1855. 
. r 
\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
coO"S NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOUOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose, M., B., and Co. are 
» makers of the Oatw and Camphor, and Orris Root 
»~—sold in Tablets (bearing their naw and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bonquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 


from Hollies Street, London. 

> eta hal , Th . 
pr! NESS, NOISES LN THE HEAD, 

Instant Restoration of Hearing guaranteed by one 
consultation, without operation or instruments.—Dr. War- 
Tens, the Consulting Resident Surgeon to the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, 32, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 
London, pledges himself to cure deafness of forty or fifty 
years by a painless treatment unknown in this country 
y monthly reports show the daily cures. A 
published for deaf persons in the country to 

elves, sent on receipt of letter enclosing five 

stamps. Hours of consultation 11 till 4 every day 
camini ition ‘free. No fee until cured. 


| GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
yi favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the teeth, ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTLIFPRICE, stands unrivalled 
Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, this 
unique compound will eradicate all tartar and conerctions, 
impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
spots of inci t decay, render the gums firm and 
red, and, from its are : influence, impart sweetness and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Caution.—The 
words “ ROWLAND’S ODONTO" are on the label, and“ A 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,” on the Govern 
ment Stamp ; sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 


7 
| PPOLLOWAY’S PILLS an indisputable 
remedy for the Cure of Coughs, Colds, &c. so preva- 
lent at this season.—The cause of half the disease to which 
suffering humanity is liable, is the incorrect mode o ting 
the human system when attacked with the above com 
plaints, which lead ultimately to the most dircful results ; 
by persevering in the use of Holloway's Pills all these symp 
toms are quickly eradicated, the tone of the stomach v7 
strengthened, and the whole of the morbific matter w! ich 
nature finds injurious is very quickly thrown out. Sok by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Prof: seur 
Hextowar’'s Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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ANTED in the OFFICE of a FIRST- 
CLASS PROVINCIAL WEEKLY JOURNAL, A 
GENTLEMAN to take the charge of the EDITORIAL DE- 
PARTMENT. It would be necessary that he should be able 

ym his pen with readiness and talent, and he would 
= to compile the general news, ‘&e. with care. 

we and experience are indispensable qualifi- 


ealiena to fill the post. Applications to be made, by letter 
only, to W. W. care of Mr. R. F. Wuure, 33, Fleet Street, 


ndon. 
EW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 24, 
will be published on Sarurpay, Ocroser 31st. 
London : Bosworrn and Harrison, 215, —— Street. 
THE NEW EDITION O 
O0OD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
revised and improved by the Rev. Tnomas 
Lvunp, B.D., is now ready, price 12s. 6d. 
London . Son AN, Brown, and Co, 
Ww ready, 


OMMUNICATION WITH INDIA, by 
. . ae of Railways in Egypt, most Important to 
glan 











— Rinew: AY, Piccadilly ; and all Bookse Hers. 
Just publishe: d, price ce 18s, cloth, 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections 
by B. Vincent, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Roy al Institution of Great Britain. 
E pWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


HN’S V1 twEAP SERIES FOR NOVEMBER. = 
ION- ‘HUN TING AND SPORTING 
LIFE in ALGERIA. By Jvutes Gerarp, * the 
Lion-Killer.” With 12 Engravings, Fourth Edition, 
Post 8vo. cloth. Price ls. od. 
Henry G. Bonn, York street, Covent Garden. 
In small 8vo. price 3. 
HE PARABLES OF ‘OU R LORD 
Explained and Exemplified, in Sunday-School 
Dialogues. By Two Sisters. Edited by a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 
NEW WORK ON INDIA, 
Immediately, in foolscap 8vo. 
NDIA ; its Races and its Rulers. <A 
Series "of ! ectures by Joun Matcotm LvupLow, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law. 
MacmILian and Co, Cambridge. 


HE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE 
APPRENTICES, in Hovsenotp Worps, Con- 
ducted by Cuar.es Dickens. Commencing in No. 393, 
published on Werpxesvay, Serremrer 30, and con- 
tinued through the Four following Numbers. 
Hovsenoip Worps Office, Wellington Street North. 











Published this $ day, i in | vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
CONOMY OF THE 
CLASSES, By Wiiutam Lucas SarGant, Author 
of ** The Science of Social Opulence.” 
London: Simpkry, Marsuaut, and Co, ; Birming- 
ham: Witu1am Grew and Son, 5, High Street. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, 
In the press, to be published immediatel ly, 
HE PURGATORY of PRISONERS; 
an intermediate stage between the Prisons and 
the Public ; being some Account of the practical Work- 
ing of the new Irish System of Prison Discipline. By 
the Rev. Orny Surrey, M. A. 


“Handsome 8vo. with ten Illustrations, “ee ls. 
ETTERS FROM CANNES and NICE, 
By Marearer Maria Brewster, 
Author of ** Work; or Plenty to Do, and How 


to Do it,” &e. 
Edinburgh : 





THomas CoystaBie and Co.. 
London : Hamiiron, Apams, and Co, 


GENERAL TUCKER’S INDIAN REVOLT. 
This day, ls. or post free for 13 postage-stamps, 
A LANCE at the PAST and the 

FUTURE in connexion with the INDIAN RE- 
VOLT. By Major-General H. T. Tucker, C.B. late 
Adjutant-General of the Army in Bengal. 

London: Errincuam Wiison, Royal Exchange. 
NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
PRAIRIE BIRD.” 

This day, two volumes, post 8vo . 
ASSAN: or the Child of the 1 mid, 
An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
C.B. Author of ‘** The Prairie Bird,” “ Travels in 
North America,” &c. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXPOSI- 
—_, Ms ag ogy THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
day, in crown &vo. cloth, Ts, 6d. 
HE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 
A Series of Lectures on Christian Ethics. By 
Freperick Denison Mavrice, M.A. Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
_ Cambridge : MAcMILL. AN a and Co, 
In 2 vols, cloth, price ice 12s. 
| | ee AN CREDIT. 
Translated from the German of Gustav Freytag. 
By L.C. C. With a Preface by Chevalier Bussan. 
‘The most popular German novel of the age.”. 
CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 
Edinburgh: Tomas ConsraBie and Co, ; London: 
Hamizton, Apams, and Co, 














10th Edition, handsomely bound, pp. 640, price 4s. 6d. 
E PORQUET’S FRENC AND 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH and FRENCH 
POCKET DICTIONARY ; with Idioms, Proverbs, 
Tables of Foreign Coins, Weights, and Measures, &c. 
Large Clear Type. 
London: Smpxtn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Price 3s. 6d. each, 
PORQUET’S Spanish Trésor, 





E 
D Portuguese Trésor, Spanish Phraseology, Dr 
Porauet’s System of Teaching, German Trésor, First 
German Reading-Book, Latin Trésor, Italian Phrase- 
Book, First Italian Reading Book, Secrétaire Italien, 
Silvio Pellico, with Notes ; Madame de Praslin’s Let- 
ters, with Notes. 
London: Sm™prxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 





‘LABOURING | 








This day is published, 


THORNDALE ; OR THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS, 


By WILLIAM SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “‘ Athelwold: a Drama”; ‘* A Discourse on Ethics,” &c, 


** Sleeps the future, like a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil.”— Worpswortn. 


In crown &vo. price 10s. 6d. 
BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


The Fourth Edition of 


BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 
By AN OLD BOY, 


Will be published in a few days, in crown 8vo, cloth, pric 


WILLIAM Edinburgh and London, 





TOM 


e 10s. 6c, 
Tur Times, Ocrower 9, 1857. 

“ It is difficult to estimate the amount of good which may be done by Tom Brown’s School Days. It gives in 
the main a most faithful and interesting picture of our public schools, the most English institutions in Eng gland, 
and which educate the best and most powerful elements in our upper classes. It opens out from the school-bo 
point of view a new aspect of Dr, Arnoid’s character—that character which has already furnished the materials 
for one of the best pieces of biography of our day. But it is more than this ; it is an attempt, a very noble and 
successful attempt, to Christianize the society of our youth through the only practicable channel—a hearty and 





brotherly sympathy with their feelings; a book, in short, which an English father might well wish to se« in the 
hands of his son.” 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 
Just published, in quarto, cloth, price 24s. Vol. XIV. of 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
L } 4ki i d ) l JAiNL ais 
EIGHTH EDITION, 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

Magnetism and Microscope. By Sir Davip Brewster. Mammalia By James Witson. Manuface 
tures. By J. R. M‘Cvitocn. Mechanics. By W. J. M. Rankine, Professor of Civil Engineering and Me- 
chanies in the University of Glasgow. Medicine, By Tnomss Laycock, M.D. Professor of the Practice of 
Physic in the University of Edinburgh. Metaphysics. By Rev. H. L. Manset, Reader in Moral and Meta- 


W. Herscuet, Bart. 
and Co, ; 


By Sir Joun F. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Meteorology. 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK: London: 


and all Booksellers. 


physical Philosophy, 


Edinburgh : 








THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIY. 
Jus t published, in post 8vo. price 6s, 6d. sewed, | ‘ blished : : 
9 Tee ko" , _— $ published Tills DAY, 
YSSAYS upon EDUCATIONAL SUBL- ConTENTS : 
y JECTS read at the Educational Conference of 1, Cornwall. 
June 1857. With a short Account of the Objects and 2. Tom Brown at Rugby—Dr. Arnold. 
Proceedings of the Shaniiae. (Published by Authority | 3. Communication with India—Suez a: Eu- 


yhrates Route, 
. Venetian Embassy to James I. 
. Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 
6. The Parish Priest. 
George Stephenson and Railway Locomotion, 
ian Mutiny. 
Albemarle 


Committee.) Edited by Aurrep Hint, Bar- 
one of the Honorary Secretaries, 


LonG MAN, Brown, and Co. 


of the 
rister-at-law ; 
London: 


Se 





Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
| ee ANCIS BACON OF VERULAM: 8. The Ind 


Realistic Philosophy and its Age. By heno Joun MURRAY, Street. 





Fiscner. Translated from the German with the Au ee as gage 

thor’s sanction by Joun OxEenrorp. PDINBU RGH REVIEW, No. CCXVI, 
“ After a careful perusal of | England who are already ) Is JUST PUBLISHED, 

Dr. Fischer's work, we be se Agta — CONTENTS : 

lieve that it will not only | works of the philosopher : sets Edis a . 

serve asa useful introduction | The analysis whit h he reed 1. a dding 8 Edition of the Works of Bacon 

to the study of Bacon in | of Bacon's philosophy is ac- o. Napier. ; 

Germany, but that it will be | curate and complete.”—Sa 3. The Mediterranean Sea. 

read with interest and ad- | turday Review i. Henri Martin’s History of France. 


. Landed Credit. 

. Lives of the Chief Justices. 

. Men, Sheep, and Deer. 

. Harford’s Lite of Michael Angelo. 
9. India. 


vantage by many persons in | 
ndon: LonemMan, Brown, and Co. 


Plow 


~~ PRESENT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. — 
Early in November, in one volume, feap. 4to. printed 
in appropriate binding, price One 





Pom d paper, London : Loyeman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, 
YOETRY AND PICTURES FROM | — on seid 
THOMAS MOORE: Selections of the most “BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY 


NE Ww SE RIA! AL 
FAIR,” ** THE NEWCOMES,” &c. 

On the 3lst of October will be published, price One 
Shilling, with Mlustrations on Steel and Wood by 
the Author, No. I. 

E 


of 
VIRGINIANS 


popular and admired of Moore’s Poems, copiously 
illustrated with highly- finished Engravings on Wood 
from original Designs by— 


Cc. W. Cops, R.A., F. R. Picxensoitt, R.A., 


E. C. Corsovip, 8S. Reap, 
J. Crorsy, G. Tuomas, 
E. Duncay, F. Torma™, By W. M. Tuackeray. 


To be completed in 24 Monthly Shilling Parts. 


H, Warren, 
London: Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Biaxert Foster, 
J.C. Honstey, A.R.A., aa Weir, and 
H. Lz Jeune Wrevurp iatipiainenatt msiantnsstinceanseiiaineiataatitiptagiaipariastaentagie = 
London : LONGMAN, Ph tan and Co, BY ORDER or THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
“NEW WORK ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE ADMIR: os — 
BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM. Now re: A price 2. q. 
Just published, in 1 vol. no 8vo. price 7s. cloth, HE NAUTICAL AL MANACK AND 
NGLISH STYLE; or a Course of ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS, for the Year 
Instruction for the Attainment of a good Style | 1861; to which is added, a Supplement, containing 
of Writing : with an Historical Sketch of the English | Ephemerides of Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, most of 
Language, and brief Remarks on its Nature and Ge- | the newly-discovered minor Planets, and Neptune, for 
nius, Intended for the Higher Classes in Schools and | the Year 1858. 
Colleges. By G. F. Granam. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


By the same Author, New Editions, (Publisher to the Admiralty.) i 


ENGLISH, or the Art of Composition, price 6s. Fourth Edition, 5e. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES classified and ex- EL LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. by T. G. 


Ss DIED & from the ENGLISH POETS, price 7s. 4 Hatt, M.A. Professor of Mathematics in King 
e London. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF CON- 
NOLLY’S HISTORY OF 











College, 





By the same Author, 
TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and IN- 
| TEGRAL CALCULUS, Cheaper Edition, Sv. 67. 
E ~ - MENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 












THE ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Just published, in + vols. 2vo. a 
>) 


tes, price 30s . 

I ISTORY of the ROYAL SAPPERS <a "PLINES of ASTRONOMY. 
and MINERS from the formation of the Corps 

in 1772 to the date when its designation was changed 

in October 1856; and including the Services of the 


with 17 coloured 
Fourteenth Edi- 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. — 





POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 











Corps A the Crimea and at the Siege of Sebastopol. | This day, Third Thousand, in fep. 8vo. cloth, with gilt 
By T. W. J. Coxnotty, Quartermaster of the Royal | leaves, 2s. 6d¢.; People’s Edition, in ornamental stiff 
te he Second Edition, revised and enlarged. | covers, ls. - ° 
“The History of the! “ Writing from an impar- \HE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KN‘ yW- 
Royal Sappers and Miners is} tial point of view, Mr. Con- > — By G Ww M.D. F.R.S.E 
one of the best military ac-| nolly commemorates the ser- | I EDGE By sRoReE ILSON, oo, =n 7 
counts of a particular arm or| vices of officers and privates | Regius Professor of Technology in the Univer — of 
regiment we have met with.” | in an equally ample style— | Edinburgh; President of the Royal Scotti yelety 
—Spectator. never digressing to flatter or | of Arts; and Director of the Industrial Mu m of 
“Mr. Connolly presents| to disparage. His book | Scotland. 
Riseoby ofthis corps, weltten | it Were tachtat, imstretive, | an, This famous town of Mansoul had rset mee, 
cone: Pegt oe > - autnicineniaiies toma ». | The names of the Gates were these—Ear-gatc, bye- 
in a style that will pass the and entertaining record. gate, Mouth- -gate, Nose-gate, and Feel-gate.”--Bvx- 


ordeal of a corps ofcritics."— | Atheneum. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 


yan's “‘ Holy War. 
Cambridge : MacmILtan and Co. 
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ALBEMARLE Srresr, October 1857, 
RECENT WORKS. 
UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCIV, 
8vo. 6s. CONTENTS: 


1, Cornwall. 

2, Tom Brown at Rugby—Dr. Arnold, 

$, Communication with India—Suez 
phrates Route. 

4, Venetian Embassy to James I. 

5. Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 

6, The Parish Priest. 

7. George Stephenson and Railway Locomotion, 

8. The Indian Mutiny. 


and Eu- 


9 


RUSSIA; A MEMOIR OF THE RE- 
MARKABLE EVENTS which attended the AC- 
CESSION to the Throne of the EMPEROR NICHO- 
LAS. By Baron M. Korrr, Secretary of State. 
10s, 6d. 

(Published by Srectat ComMAND.) 


2 
d 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
By Samvet Suites. 3d Edition, revised, with Addi- 
tions. Portrait. 8vo. 16s, 


4. 
LETTERS FROM HIGH LATI- 


TUDES ; being some Account of a Yacht Voyage to 
Iceland, &c. in 1856. By Lord Dvurrenix. 2d Edi- 
tion, Wood-cuts. Crown vo. 21s, 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF THE 


LATE GENERAL SIR CHARITIES JAMES NA- 
PIER, G.C.B. By Lieutenant-General Sir WiitiAm 
Napier, K.C.B, 2d Edition. Portraits. 4 vols. 


Post 8vo. 48s. 
6 
THE ROMANY 


Borrow. 2d Edition. 2 ve 


By GEORGE 


21s. 


RYE. 
“ls. Post 8vo, 


LIVES OF LORDS KENYON, ELLEN- 


BOROUGH, AND TENTERDEN, Chief Justices of | 


England. By Lord Camrunit, LL.D. 8vo, 12s, 


8. 
A RESIDENCE AMONG THE CHI- 
NESE: INLAND, on the COAST, and at SEA, 
during 1853-'56. By Rowerr Fortune, Wood-cuts. 


Svo. 16s. 
9 


THE STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE 


THE REVOLUTION of 1789. By M,. De Tocavr- 
VILLE. Svo. l4s. 
10. 
LATER BIBLICAL RESEARCHES 


IN THE HOLY LAND during the Year 1852. By 


Epwarv Rosinsoy, D.D, 2d Edition, Maps, 8vo, 
lis, 
ll. 
SINAI AND PALESTINE. In Con- 


nexion with their History. By Rev. A. P, Stantey. 


4th Edition. Plans. 8vo. I6s. 
12, 


FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, 
PALMYRA, and LEBANON, By Rev. J.L. Porrer. 


Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s, 
13. 
HISTORY OF POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN (Medieval and Modern.) By Josern 


2d Edition. Plates, Medium 8vo. 31s, 6d, 
14, 
TURKEY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


The Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. By M. A. 
Usicini1, 2 vols, Post 8vo, 2ls, 
15. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S CON- 
FIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE with JOSEPH, 
KING of SPAIN. 2d Edition. 2vols, 8vo, 26s, 


16. 


JOURNEYS AND 
PERSIA, AFFGHANISTAN, 
BEELOCHISTAN, By J. P. 
Map, 8vo, 2ls, 


17. 


MARRYAT. 


CARAVAN 
WANDERINGS IN 
TURKISTAN, and 
Feprier. 2d Edition. 


A HISTORY 


By James Ferevsson. With 850 Illustrations, 3d 
Thousand. 2vols, Svo. 36s, 
18. 
WANDERINGS IN 
AFRICA, BENGHAZI, CYRENE, &c. 
Hamitr0on. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 12s, 


NORTHERN 


By James 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OF ARCHITECTURE | 
PREVAILING IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES, | 





| 


8vo, | 


| Nicholas V. 


| 
| 
| 


| Plates, 
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NEW EDITIONS 


For November and December. 


1, 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 





| THESSALONTANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS, | 


with Critical Notes, &e, By 


Rey. B, Jowerr, 2d 
Edition, 2 vols, 


Svo, 


9 
~ | 


ST, PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE | 
CORINTHIANS, With Critical Notes, &e. By 
Rev. A. P. Stantey. 2d Edition, 8vo, ‘ } 

3. | 

LETTERS FROM HEAD-QUARTERS: 


| 





or Rea s of the War in the Crimea, By a Staff | 
Officer, 3d and Condensed Edition, Portrait and 
Plans, Post 8vo ' 


| 
4. 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANT- 
TY, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of | 
By Dean Mrimax, 2d Edition, With 


an Index, 6 vols, 


vo 
GREECE ; Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, By Rev. Curisrorner Worpswortn, D.D. 
with a History of the Characteristics of Greek Art, by 
G. Scenarr, F.S.A. New Edition, with 600 Wood-cuts, 
Royal Svo, 


6. 
LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS; or a 


Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and Balcarres, By 
Lord Linpsay. Second Edition, 3 vols, Svo, 


- 
‘ 


INDIA: the Hindoo 
Periods. By the Hon, Movunt- 
Fourth Edition. Map. 8vo, 


8. 
SILURIA: the History of the Oldest 


Known Rocks containing Organic Remains. By Sir 
Kovrkick Murcnison, F.R.S, 2d Edition, Map and 
Medium 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF 
and Mahommedar 
STUA LiPHinsTong, 


Svo, | 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS. 








WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Illustrated by upwards of Two Hundred En- 
gravings on Steel, after Drawings by Turner, 
Landseer, Wilkie, Stanfield, Roberts, &c. in- 
cluding Portraits of the Historical Person- 
ages described in the Novels. Complete in 
25 volumes, demy octavo, elegantly bound in 
extra cloth, price 137, 2s, 6d, 
9 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
With One Hundred and Twenty Engravings 
on Steel and nearly Two Thousand on Wood, 
In 12 yols. super-royal Syo, price 147, 14s, 


3. 

AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, 
With Ninety-six Engravings on Steel. 48 
vols, feap. 8vo. price 77. 4s. 

4, 

CABINET EDITION, 
With Twenty-six Engravings. 
price 32. lds, 


25 vols, 8yo, 


| 5. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


Five vols, royal 8yo, 2/. 2s, 


POETICAL WORKS. 


1. 
One Portable Feslsenp 


including his great Metrical Romances, 
Copyright Lyrical Pieces, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Ballads, with several 
Illustrations. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


Volume, 


9. price 5s,; or morocco antique, 10s, 
SHALL AND WILL; or Two Chap- | 
| ters on Future Auxiliary Verbs, By Sir Epwunp | 2. 
| Heap, 2d Edition, Feap, 8vo, 
a ey eae In One Crown Octavo Volume, (same 
10. contents as previous Edition,) with nu- 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Somervitie. Fourth Edition, Portrait. Post 8vo, | 


11, 
THE CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 


SCIENCES. By Mary Somervitte. 9th Edition, 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 





12, 


A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ax. | 
QUIRY, Prepared for the Use of Officers and Tra- 
vellers. 3d Edition. Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 


(Published by order of the Admiralty.) 
13. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 
CANTERBURY. By Rev. A. P. Sranzey, 4th 
Edition, Wood-cuts, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


14, 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or Hints | 


on Emergencies. By Jonn F. Sovrn, Surgeon to St, 
Thomas’s Hospital. New Edition, Wood-cuts. Fep. 
8vo. 

15. 


GEOMETRY AND 
lene, 





ELEMENTS OF 
ALGEBRA, for the Royal Greenwich Schools, 
Rev. G. Fisner, Principal, 5th Edition. 
ls, 6d. each. 

(Published by order of the Admiralty.) 


16, 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES. By G. L, Cram. New 
Edition, Portraits. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


17. 
INSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL 


SURVEYING, Plan Drawing, and Sketching Ground 
without Instruments. By G. D, Burr. Third Edi- 
tion. Plates. Post 8vo. 








Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By Mary | 


merous Engravings on Steel and Wood, 
after J. M. W. Turner and Joun Gu 
nert. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; 
morocco antique, 14s, 


3 


In Twelve Volumes, Fep. Svo. (24 En- 
gravings,) 1. 16s, 


*,* This is the only Edition which con- 
tains the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 





4 


Six Volumes, Fep. 8vo. (12 Engray- 
ings,) 1, 4s, 


In 


5 


One Volume, Royal 8vo. (People’s 
Edition,) 10s, 


In 


6. 


The Abbotsford Edition, 
Tinted Paper, with upwards of Sixty Il- 
lustrations on Steel and Wood, after Tur- 
nen, Griipert, and Fosrer, Elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, price 
1/. lls, 6d.; morocco, elegant or antique, 
22, 20. 


printed on 


7. 
New Illustrated Editions of Tue Lavy 


or tHe Lake, Marmion, Lay or THE 
Last Mrysrret, and Lorp or tHe Isies, 
containing each from Seventy to One 
Hundred Illustrations on Wood, by Br- 
xer Foster andJoun Grinerr. Printed 
in the best style on Tinted Paper, and 
elegantly othe in cloth, gilt edges, price 
18s, each; morocco, elegant or antique, 
1/. 5s.; enamelled tartan boards, 1/, 16s, 


—— 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT ; 
and all Booksellers. 
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ROUTLEDGE AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS: 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








POPULAR MANUALS. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, 


In post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth extra ; or with gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. 








NEW V IME. In small 4to. price 21s. cloth gilt, and gilt edges : 
nga yet pw Te Lana TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS, 
A MANUAL QF DOMESTIC MEDI-| THE HOME AFFECTIONS. Por- By Mrs. S.C. HALL, 
CINE and SURGERY. Maccae. With ONE HUNDRED original DE- | Mlustrated with elegant Designs by the best Artists, 
By J. H. WALSH. SIGNS by (On the 30th.) 





With numerous astray, and sixteen targe | ed Etwore, RAY |. Mats 
Engravings, printed in colours, by Evaxs. J.E. Millais, B.A. | Birket Foster. x 
(On the 30th.) John Tenniel. S. Read. BY THE REV. J. G. Woop. 
John Absolon, James Godwin, 
{. Duncan, J. Sleigh. “7 gilt, 3s. 6d.: or with gi ag 
Uniform with the above. a = i In feap, 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s, 


In feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. -b 1, John Gilbert. Il. Weir. . 
ey es REL Reena F. W. Topham, Alexander Johnstone. MY FEATHERED FRIENDS ’ 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECO- Elaborately Engraved by the Brothers Dae CONTAINING ANECDOTES OF BIRD LIFE, 
NOMY. ——. riche 


a , , More especially 
(Tne Firru Tuovsanp.) In square $8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 
‘ EAGLES, cRowWS, 
,_, By J. H. WALSH, | THE MINSTREL. By James VULTURES, RAVENS, 
cand a Committee of Ladies, Bearrte. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with HAWKS PARROTS 
Illustrated with numerous Engrayings. THIRTY-THREE DESIGNS, by Binxer Foster, pipichtig genet _ 
(Ready. ) elaborately Engraved by Dauzie. Brothers. MAGPIEs, HUMMING BIRDS, 
— [On the 30th. ROOKS, OSTRICHES, &e. &e, 
Uniform with the above two Works, In square 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, With Illustrations by Harrison Werr. 


In feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d. half-bound, COMUS. ByJ . (On the 30th. 
. ohn Milton. Ele- 
A MANUAL OF BRITISH RURAL gantly printed on ae paper, with DESIGNS by 


Cornoutp, Pickersem., Fosrrr, Harrison Weir 
SPORTS. and CaRnick Engraved by Dauziri. Brothers. ; 
(Tue Sevenra THovsanp.) * [Early in November. SPORTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By STONEHENGE, In square 8yo. price 7s, 6d. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, In medium 8yo. cloth extra, 





oeracabens” ~~ ements THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT, | SPORTING SCENES AMONGST THE 
| Wisin Loscrauine Reemity pint en | -KABIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
tinted paper, with THIRTY-FIVE DESIGNS by | 
Joun Giipert, Engraved by Davzte. Brothers. | 
| (Ready. | 
| } 
} | 





In 1 vol. feap, 8vo, price 5s. half-bound, 


ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPER; 
being Practical Advice for Purchasing the Supplies of 
the House, and for Brewing, Baking, Preserving, and 
Pickling at Home; with Directions for the Man 
ment of the Dairy, Pouitry-yard, Laundry, and Cellar, 


By J. W. WALSH, 


By Captain DRAYSON, R.A. 
Illustrated with Engravings by Harrison Weta, 
In square 8yo. price 7s. 67. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 


GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. By 


Tomas CAMPBELL. Elegantly printed on tinted 
paper, with THIRTY-FIVE DESIGNS, by the first 
Artists, Engraved by Daszini Brothers. Keady. 


| 

| 
and a Committee of Ladies. | In square 8vo. price ts. 6d. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, S5OYER’S CULINARY CAMPAIGN 
With numerous Wood Engravings. | EVANGELINE-—A TALE OF | In post 8vo. 6s. cloth extra gilt, 
| | 
{ 
} 
| | 


Printed in Colours, 


(Early in Norember. 





ree 


( Ready.) ACADIE By Hexry Wapsworra Loxcre.tow 
urn: sa Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with THIRTY SOYER'S CULINARY CAMPAIGN. 
DESIGNS by Joun Guserr, Engraved by Daxziei 


Price 2s, cloth lettered, I ! 
Brothers. [ Ready. 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF 
COLOUR, 


and their application to the Fine Arts of Painting, 
Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic Work, Tapestry 
and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printing, Dress, 
Paper Staining, Printing, Mumination, 
Landscape and Flower Gardening. 


By M. E, CITEVREUL, | Insmall 4to. price 1/7. ls, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 
Director of the Dye Works of the Gobelins. 


WITH PORTRAIT AND NUMEROUS 


| 
PICTURE FABLES. By Ctto | CTS 
Srerckter, With RHYMES by HIisy. Elegantly | 
printed on tinted paper, with ONE HUNDRED ex- 
quisite DESIGNS by Orro Sprckver, elaborately En- 
graved by Davzter Brothers. { Ready. 


In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 
, 


With Receipts to carry Economy and an Improved 





Bill of Fare into every Household, 








' 

|  ‘ This radiant apparition, attired in all the pomp 
} and circumstance of war, was Alexis the succulent, and 
} 


L 0 N GF EL LO W ’ S POETICAL | the volume now before us contains the full history of 


Translated by JOIN SPANTON, | WORKS. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with ae ens ee, — the bows when be Seg 
Illustrated with Designs, ONE HUNDRED DESIGNS by Jon Gipertr, En- conceived the plan of his ¢ eugnee to the ———_ 
(Ready.) | graved by Daxziet Brothers, and a Steel Portrait by | when his ‘ batterics de cuisine cone ntrated thei ; 

7 LAWRENCE. [Mead y. force for a last report on Catheart’s Hill, in honour of 


** Every one whose business has anything to do with seaaiblileasiii 
the arrangement of colours should possess this book. In small dto. price 1/. 1s. cloth gilt, and gilt edges 
ItS value has been universally acknowledged, having ; py 5 " =f Ready 
been translated into various languages, although but | THE POETS OF THE NINE- | 5 7 
recently into our own,” TEENTH CENTURY. Edited by the Rey, R. A. 

— Witmorr, and clegantly printed on a tinted paper, 
with ONE HUNDRED DESIGNS by Mutxats, Ten- 
nign, Pickersom:, Duncaxs, Harpimnc, Birk 


SHELDON CHADWICK’S NEW VOLUME. 
Fosrrr, Cornovip, Giiverr, Sc. Engraved by Dar- | 


F } In fcolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra 
ziEL Brothers. [Ready. | ! ‘ . 


In feap, 8vo. 2d. 96 pp. or free by post, 37. | POEMS OF LIFE, &e, 
ROUTLEDGE and Co.'s DETAILED | By SHELDON CHADWICK. 


the heroes he had fed to victory.”"—The Times. 


In post 8vo. cloth extra, 


THE MICROSCOPE : 
ITS HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
APPLICATIONS, 
By JAREZ HOGG. 


A New Edition, entirely rewritten, with New Ilus- CATALOGUE of all their. Publications in History— | Author of “ The Paradise of Passion,” Se. 
trations. Biography—Fiction—Poetry—The Drama—Juvenile | 
(On the 30th.) Works, aud Miscellaneous Literature. | Ready.) 








Early in November wil’ le published, 
In royal octavo, price Eighteen Shillings, cloth extra gilt, VOLUME ONE of 
T } wma QQ "HapY y 
ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Edited by Howarp Stravcnton, and Illustrated by Joun GILBerv. 


*,*° ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE will be complete in Three Volumes. It is now being published in Monthly Shilling 
Parts. Three Hundred Original Illustrations by Joux Grusert, Engraved by Daxzret Brothers, are in Volume I, 





London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE anid Co. Farringdon Street; and Beckman Street, New York. 
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